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The new Sheraton, priced at 
8c, in attractive traveling 
case with 5 Gillette Blades. 


Never before a razor of this type 
for less than $4 


M®: here is the greatest for- 
ward step in shaving con- 
venience since the invention of 
the safety razor. The amazing 
new one-piece Gillette Sheraton 
saves time and trouble. You can 
change blades in three seconds! 
There are no loose parts to fum- 
ble. Simply turn the handle—and 
the head opens. Another twist 
—and it’s closed, ready for use. 


Outstanding Value 


Never before has a razor of this 
type sold for less than $4. Yet 
now you can get the Sheraton 
in an attractive traveling case 
with five blades for only 98¢. 
Scientifically designed to hold 


Gillette blades in perfect aline- 
ment—this ingenious razor gives 
you the world’s cleanest, quick- 
est shaves. Sturdily built — 
heavily gold plated—it’s guaran- 
teed to last a lifetime! 


Get Yours Now! 


The Sheraton is the greatest 
razor value ever offered. At 98¢ 
—a price everyone can easily 
afford— millions of men will 
want it! But production is defi- 
nitely limited. So avoid delay 
and disappointment by seeing 
your Gillette dealer now. If he 
does not yet have the one-piece 
Gillette Sheraton in stock, urge 
him to order for you at once. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Try this amaz- 


ingly mellower, CER ISO 


smoother whis- 
key aged 2 full 
years in mod- 
ern, scientific 
temperature 


controlled rack 








houses. 





















Buddy, you'll enjoy this milder, mellower, softer OLD QUAKER. 
It’s aged under modern scientific temperature control 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week, for 2 solid years. That’s 6 full months over the 
required minimuin legal age for straight whiskey. And there’s no 
increase in price. That’s why today more than ever before “‘There’s 
A Barrel Of Quality In Every Bottle Of oLD QUAKER, But It 
Doesn’t Take A Barrel Of Money To Buy It.” That’s why 
you'll join the chorus singing “If it’s OLD QUAKER, it’s O.K.!” 


CLD QUAKE 


STRAIGHT WHISKEY BRAND 
AS YOU PREFER IN BOURBON OR RYE 


STORED IN TEMPERATURE CONTROLLED WAREHOUSES 
Copyright 1937 —THE OLD QUAKER CO.— LAWRENCEBURG, INDIANA 
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ANT a few figures? There 
were 493 musical units in 
line, 800 floats, 110 Forty 


and Eight locomotives with or with- 
out boxcars attached. We're still talk- 
ing about the New York National 
Convention parade, of course. 


4 b-. parade lasted eighteen hours. 
New York newspapers, wholly 
friendly throughout the convention, 
were somewhat confusing in their 
estimates of the number of folks who 
marched. One had the figure as low 
as 85,000, another as high as 300,000. 
It seems reasonable to average these 
totals and say that at least 150,000 
beings made the two-and-a-half-mile 
trek. 


6 ey press was almost unanimous 
in its guess that 2,500,000 men, 
women and children saw the parade. 
The number was at least that. As a 
matter of fact, the constant number 
who were watching the procession 
was probably 2,500,000, but by ten 
o'clock at night it was largely another 
2,500,000 from the 2,500,000 who 
manned the sidelines at noon. 


Fetter figure, and one that 
has nothing to do with humanity 
save by indirection, seems to us the 
most impressive single statistic born 
of the Big Parade. New Yorkers have 
the pleasant custom of showering 
scraps of paper on any group of 
marchers that particularly pleases 
them. It doubtless derives from the 
ancient custom of strewing flowers 
in the way of a conquering host, 
but flowers being less common in 
Manhattan than paper, the latter is 
customarily used. The most conven- 
ient form of paper seems to be tele- 
phone books. Since the Manhattan 
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book alone contains 1100 pages, it 
makes an admirable tribute, and by 
judicious handling can be made to 
last several minutes. Well, the De- 
partment of Sanitation announced 
officially the day after the parade that 
1500 members of its staff working 
twenty-two hours has brushed up 625 
tons of paper that had been tossed 
at the Tuesday parade. This was six 
times the quantity salvaged follow- 
ing the Lindbergh a of 1927, 
which set an all-time high as of that 
date. And the Lindbergh parade cov- 
ered a far more extensive line of 
march—six or seven miles, perhaps. 
Of course the Colonel il car, 
which was only fair. 


Fans wegen figure: Steamship com- 
panies announced two days after 
the close of the convention, when 
hosts of Legionnaires and their fam- 
ilies were well out on the high seas 
on the invitation pilgrimage to France 
and Italy, that they would gross at 
least $1,400,000 on the trip. 


UT-OF-TOWN newspaper 

stands, which inevitably foukish 
more lustily in New York than any- 
where in America or perhaps in the 
world, reported an increase in busi- 
ness of 150 percent during the con- 
vention. The Legion was keeping in 
touch with the home town. 


Fe now, on to Los Angeles. Not 
right away, but it’s time to begin 
planning. Los Angeles fought so long 
and so valiantly for a Legion National 
Convention that it will put on a 
superb show, and put it on in the 
traditional California-hospitality man- 
ner. You have a date, then, for next 
fall, on the Pacific Coast. We'll be 
seeing you. 
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A Money-Making Opportunity | 
for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 


at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the +9 industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of — buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
from one industry to another. 

Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation's structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—-more reliably—AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
and show earnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 








EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—‘‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of onc 
thousand dollars profit for one month." A man working small 
city in N. Y. State made $10,805 in 9 months. Texas man 
nets over $300 in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 
= sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 

usiness. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhich to make his start and develophis future. 

















Not a “‘Gadget’’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great © ations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishes —echaslo—hanpieaia, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he bee 
something like this invention. The need is already 

the money is usually being spent right at that very 
moment—and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your 
a letter from a sales organization showing that oe did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have over $1,000. A department 
store has ¢ of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We cou!d 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically every line of business and every 
SEE S & auny Sogn See wee 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing money-saving 
—— hardly any business man can fail to 
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Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The iy least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling"’ is u in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to “force” a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like cali, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to ft the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
sion should actually produce enough cach money 0 pay 
for the deal, with ts above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
dion of the anger fame in che eouansy, and cull to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands, 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not wded—a busi that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
eye on business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidabie expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—tregardless of size—that is a 
mecessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone cise 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it curns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So fer convenience, use the coupon below—but send yo 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. 58 





F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4020-M, Mobile, Ala. 
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HESE words are written on the 
eve of your National Command- 
er’s departure on the invitation 
pilgrimage to France and Italy. 
When they appear, that visit to hallowed 
soil will be largely history. Those of us 
who are making the pilgrimage and those 
who remain in the homeland alike realize 
that the comrades whose presence sancti- 
fies and consecrates that ground had as 
much right to life as ourselves. The 
chances of war took them and left us. 
There, but for the grace of God— 

War is a co-operative venture. So is 
peace. So is The American Legion, in 
every detail of its far-flung activities. 
And co-operation begins at home—that 
is, in the local post--and works up, never 
down. It is a quality which no National 
Commander, no National Executive 
Committee, no National Convention can 
instil from the top. It is a quality which 
is now coming to fullest flower as the 
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The new National Commander, with his wife and 





mother, photographed just before his departure 
for France on the S. S. Washington 


Legion, rounding out a fifth of a century 
of existence, comes to a sound realization 
of its accomplishments and catches the 
full force of the inspiration to move on 
to higher objectives “for God and coun- 
try.” 
We are a mature organization of ma- 
ture men. We have now, if we are ever 
to have them, judgment, poise, a full 
sense of our responsibility, a sober appre- 
ciation of America’s place in a troubled 
world. It is time for every eligible vet- 
eran to consider whether he is going to 
bear his share in the task that lies ahead, 
to declare his readiness and willingness to 
assert his “‘sense of individual obligation 
to the community, state and nation.” 
There is a job to do—a job so big that 
no one who is willing to help need fear 
that he will be asked to stand idly by 
while practised hands man the tiller. 
There is a place for everyone. 

The burden of the Legion will be borne 





DANIEL J. DOHERTY 
National Commandtr 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 


in the future, as it has been borne in the 
past, by the eager, earnest, tireless indi- 
vidual workers who find in the Legion a 
ritual of service that is a consuming fire. 
They are the men and women who ferret 
out the news of the uncomplaining com- 
rade in distress, who see to it that no one 
of their fellows moves to the Last Assem- 
bly without a friendly gesture of farewell, 
who never have time to bask in self- 
gratulation for the simple reason that 
they are continually up and doing, finding 
a dozen tasks undone as soon as a single 
task has been well performed. When the 
Legion loses this individual touch it will 
have lost the only thing that it has—its 
sole instrument of effectiveness. But 
it never will lose it. And some of the men 
and women who will be the wheelhorses 
of this year, and next year, and the year 
after that have not yet even joined the 
roster. We need them. We'll have 
them. 











Mustialions. by 


KENNETH F. CAMP 


N THE cold gray dawn of sunny 
France the Rabble’s main objective 
was not to hang the Kaiser, not to 
win the war, not to make the world 

safe for democracy, but to slip a set of 
ball-bearing, lightning-greased skids 
under the Top and launch him from his 
throne of power into oblivion. 

Tops come and go. Some are good and 
some are bad. In the shifting scenes of 
the mechanism of war the Rabble had 
suffered under two or three dynasties, 
but here at the moment they realized 
that Lady Luck had dealt them a cross 
between Simon Legree, the Borgia boys, 
and a step-father responsible for the 
neediest cases of 1917. 

There had been some talk of direct 
action in a physical way, but Old Pop 
Sibley’s better counsel had prevailed and 
to date the brute ranged unscathed in 
his private jungle. 


Up from the camp 

At break of day, 

Bringing the Rabble fresh dismay 

The blistered lip of the Bugler bore 
The horrible rumble and grumble of war. 


The Top scowled at the Rabble and 
dealt out a tough slug of work. “First 
three squads down the hill! Report to 
that Frog lieutenant in the Annamite 
camp. March down on the hoof—there 
ain’t no trucks.” 

With this simple twist of her wrist, 
Lady Luck, acting through the Top, con- 
signed a grumbling section of the Rabble 
to Old Man Trouble’s mercies. 

“Don’t the dod-blasted louse ever 
choose any of the grief for himself?” Jug 
Martin complained. Then to Shorty and 
Red and Slim, “Break out some picks 
and shovels for the outfit. We're going 
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down and manicure the slop around that 
Chink outfit below Pitchfork Pete’s.”’ 

Presently, up to their hips in work, 
“Something’s got to be done about the 
Top of this man’s Army,” Fat Watson 
complained. ‘‘How the hell is it that 
because there ain’t no Chinese chamber- 
maids in the Chink outfit the Top always 
picks on us?” 

“That’s what I’d like to know,” Slim 
added. ‘‘Looks like the louse is breaking 
his neck to dish out the dirty deal to us 
every chance he gets. Weought todeal the 
cards to see who drops the boom on him.” 

Red Murphy uncoiled a bent and soggy 
cigaret. He tried in vain to light it with 





a sputtering match and then in disgust 
he heaved it into the sloppy mud at his 
feet. ‘You birds are all gazing too far 
into the future,” he growled. “Right now 
what this down-trod section of the Army 
needs is a copious dose of coonyak.”’ 

“What are you going to use for 
money?” Jug Martin objected. “Payday 
down the track forty miles and not a 
clacker in the outfit.”’ 

“Why not tap the Loot for a stake? 
He put out bokoo francs last month.” 

“We got a fat chance of tapping the 
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**The scheme worked 
slick,” Jug announced. 
“Pete fell for them shoes 
like a mule eats oats” 






Loot till he gets some dough. He’s broke, 
I know. Nix! That’s out!” 

“Maybe somebody could rope Marie 
into letting go of some of her old man’s 
likker.”’ 

Marie was the buxom daughter of 
Pitchfork Pete, the sole surviving heir to 
Pitchfork Pete’s establishment. Two 
great ambitions engaged Marie’s father: 
One to see his daughter married and off 
the local expense list and another to 
reap for his own use and benefit al! of 
the financial advantages that the prox- 
imity of the thirsty A. E. F. might hold. 

Red Murphy favored himself with a 
double-sized chew of tobacco. When he 
could articulate, ‘“Best way to handle the 
situation is to deal the cards and see who 
marries Marie,” he suggested. 

“Speaking of a fate worse than death?” 

“T’d like to see that dame rope the 
Top,” Slim declared. ‘Serve ’em both 
right.” 

“Listen, Gang, I got a scheme.” Jug 
Martin scowled out across the rain-swept 
landscape. ‘Pitchfork Pete can be took 
like a rabbit in a bear-trap if it works.” 

“‘What’s the scheme?” 

“Tn the first place he don’t think any 
more of a franc than he does his right eye. 
In the second place what about all of 
them spare shoes that our big open- 
hearted quartermaster put out last 
week?” 

“You mean sell them to Pete?” 

“T mean trade ’em to Pete for coon- 
yak.” 

There was silence for a moment and 
then, “Try anything once is my motto,” 
Red Murphy announced. 

“You’re elected, Jug! If you live 
through it us shock troops will trail 
along.” 

Pioneering the experiment, Jug Martin 
got out of camp at seven o’clock that 
night on a Lormont pass. Down the hill 
from Genicart he headed for Pitchfork 
Pete’s joint. 

In the old stone barn adjoining the two- 
room house where he lived Pitchfork 
Pete had built a long but serviceable bar. 
Here, at a favorable moment, ‘‘Combien 
francs can you put out for these tres bong 
kicks?” Jug inquired confidentially, after 
luring Pitchfork Pete to the sanctuary of 
the outer darkness. 

It developed that buying chrome tan- 
ned footwear was something against 
which all of Pitchfork Pete’s long line of 
ancestors had warned him in flaming 
phrases which still seared his mind. 
There was nothing doing. 

“Vous este cookoo as hell,” Jug re- 
turned. ‘Tres bong shoes. Combien 
francs vous putty out for them?” 

Playing his own game Pitchfork Pete 
finally weakened. ‘Perhaps it was not 
only l’argent that Monsieur desired? 
A liquid substitute—coonyak, by any 
chance?” 

With his fish in full possession of hook, 
line and sinker, Jug Martin landed him. 
“One bottle, one shoe,” he specified. 

But no! This arrangement was utterly 
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impossible. For the two shoes one bottle 
of coonyak. 

On these terms the pact was accom- 
plished to the mutual satisfaction of 
both parties. 

Casually, ‘You have other shoes?” 
Pitchfork Pete inquired. 

Here was the fish climbing into the 
basket under his own steam. “Par 
bokoo,” Jug deplored. ‘“‘Vous cravey 
encore the shoes?”’ 

“But yes—to a limited number.” 

“Bong!”’ Clearing his tonsils of their 
third slug of coonyak, Jug promised that 
the market would be supplied on the fol- 
lowing evening, win, lose or draw. 

Reporting to the Rabble, ‘““‘The scheme 
worked slick,” Jug announced. ‘Pete 
fell for them shoes like a mule eats 
oats.” 

“How much jack did Pete put out?” 

“The sucker wouldn’t settle for jack. 
He give me a bottle of coonyak.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Half of it in me and the other half 
was raided by a couple of bums from 
some artillery outfit. The main thing is 
the scheme worked.” 

“The main thing is us Rabble start a 
parade in Pitchfork Pete’s direction after 
supper tomorrow.” 

“How about passes?” 

“Us Rabble rate passes. Anybody 
that sweats his head off slinging a muck- 
stick in that Chink camp rates a pass with 
fancy trimmings.” 

On the following night passes did not 
come as easily as the Rabble had hoped. 
Of the inner circle only four men were 
favored by the Top. “What the hell do 
you birds think this Army is, a wholesale 
picnic? I’m putting cut four more 
passes. You can cut the cards to see 
who gets them.” 

When Lady Luck had spoken, Jug 
Martin, Shorty, Red Murphy and Slim 
drew the lucky numbers. “Cop your 
new shoes and hang ’em around your 
neck under your overcoats,” Jug sug- 
gested. “That’s how I carried them 
last night.” 

“You sure Pete will fall for the one 
bottle, one pair stuff?” 

“That’s what he said.” 

“‘Let’s go!” 

Straggling down the hill 
from Genicart to Lormont, 
the quartet of traders were 
for a little while inspired by 
a generous resolve to bring 
back part of their trophy to 
cheer their thirsty camp- 
mates. Half way down the 
hill, floundering around in 
the mud, wet to the skin, “I 
ain’t going to bring no coon- 
yak back to nobody,” Red 
Murphy announced. “One 
bottle is just my size right 
now and if I felt any more 
miserable I could play an 
encore for my own stum- 
mick.” 

“Take it easy,” Slim ad- 
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vised, “‘you got to get back into camp 
on your own power.” 

“Boy, coonyak is power . . . Bear on 
over to the left. There’s a side road 
here someplace that leads to Pete’s 
joint.” 

As business agent for the quartet 
Jug Martin edged his way around a busy 
detachment from the artillery outfit that 
crowded Pitchfork Pete’s establishment. 
“Bokoo coonyak,”’ Jug demanded. 
“Four men, four bottles.”’ 

Pitchfork Pete smiled at this thought 
of big business. ‘‘L’argent?” he asked. 

“Par bokoo argent,” Jug explained. 
“We got some shoes. One bottle, one 
pair.”’ 

“Oui, monsieur.’”’ Pete nodded at a 
low doorway in the wall at one end of 
his emporium. The quartet headed to- 
ward the sanctuary that lay beyond the 
door. It was a windowless room, floor- 
less and damp, whose walls of soft gray 
rock dripped with moisture. By the light 
of a sputtering candle the conspirators 
hauled out their cargo of shoes. Pete, 
inwardly happy with his good bargain, 
deplored the fact that he was losing big 
value on the transaction. 

“This bird is just plain pawnbroker,” 
Red Murphy protested, as they emerged 
from the little stone room where Pete 
had stored the shoes. 

“Shut up! You’re ahead a million- 
dollar bottle of coonyak, ain’t you?” 

The four bottles 
of coonyak went 
quicker than the 
Rabble detach- 
ment contem- 
plated, due to the 
fact that they en- 
countered a gang 
of thirsty  strag- 
glers. 


“Only four 




















passes—you 
can cut the cards to see 
who gets them” 


‘Doggone it,” Jug Martin protested, 
“T was all set for twice that much likker 
and here I am dry on the inside like the 
Utah desert. Any of you birds got any 
francs?” 

There were no francs in the mob. 

Ten despondent steps further up the 
hill and Red Murphy halted the outfit. 
“As you was! Listen, Gang, confidential 
information from G. H. Q. tells me that 
that little stone shed ain’t no Verdun.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that soft rock gives way 
mighty easy.” 

Getting the idea, “‘That’s the next 
thing to robbery,” Slim suggested. 
“Never mind no definitions. 
back and let’s take a stab at it.” 

Forty minutes later the old quartet, 
Jug Martin, Shorty, Red Murphy and 
Slim, walked into the front door of 
Pitchfork Pete’s establishment equipped 
with four pairs of negotiable shoes. 
Presently with their latest adventure in 
trade accomplished they resumed their 
interrupted march up the hill to Genicart. 

Half way to camp, “Something tells 
me Pete is going to throw a fit when he 
finds out what happened,” Slim observed. 

“Leave him throw six fits. They’re 
his fits.” 

“Do you suppose he can identify us?”’ 

“There’s no reason why he can’t. He 
knows us by our first names.” 

“What the hell! Who gives a damn 
as long as the coonyak holds 
out?” 

~ The coonyak held out as 

Bre | far as the sentry lines and 

| «then, with growing appre- 

hension,‘‘We got to do some- 

thing to get square,” Jug 
Martin suggested. 

“Let the Top square it. 
It’s his trouble.” 

“Maybe the Loot could 
handle the thing.” 

“Don’t get the Loot into 
this mess. Listen, Rabble, 
I got the biggest scheme in 
the world: One of us steers 
the Top into squaring the 
deal with Pete. He can 
threaten Pete with any- 
thing from a firing squad to 
life in the Bastille.” 

“Then what?” 

“T’ll tell you then what, 
you long-eared jughead. Get 
in close while I wise you up.”’ 

The wising-up process 
required thirty seconds of 
quick talk. Presently, with 
the promised land in sight, 
the inventor of the scheme 
was the recipient of heart- 
felt congratulations from 
his three fellow conspirators. 

“Boy, Edison never had 
nothin’ on you. If you 
ain’t saved this Rabble 
army from a fate worse than 
death, I ain’t no prophet.” 

“Check. Hope you’reright.” 
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Pete, inwardly happy, deplored the fact that 
he was losing big value on the transaction 


With their plan of battle perfected, 
the Rabble opened the engagement on 
two fronts. Bearding Pitchfork Pete in 
his den on the day following Pitchfork 
Pete’s discovery of his deplorable loss. 
Slim brazenly suggested that Pete tell 
his troubles to the Top. 

“You been done wrong to, buddy,” 
Slim agreed after Pete had put on a 
continuous explosion lasting through 
three minutes of crackling language. 
“You tell your troubles to the Top. He 
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fixes everything tout sweet and all your 
troubles will be over.”’ 

“The Top?” 

“Oui, the top sergeant. Big boss, 
allee samee king. Encore la coonyak.” 

“Where will this Top soldat to be 
living?” 

“You find him right up the hill in our 
camp. Everybody knows his name. 
Hop to it.” 

Pitchfork Pete, still distrustful of 
everything in O. D., scowled at his 


“T shall make to 
see him. A thousand thanks 
to you. A cup of the wine of 
gratitude?” 

“Coonyak, encore la coon- 
yak,” Slim directed. 


counselor. 


PENING on another front 

while Slim was passing the 
dove of peace to Pitchfork 
Pete, “Listen, Top,”’ Red Mur- 
phy began, “some of the Rab- 
ble gang is in wrong unless you 
come to the rescue. You're 
the only guy that can square 
things.” 

“‘Now what’s your trouble?” 

“Tt ain’t no trouble except 
that lousy frog, Pitchfork Pete, 
lures about half a squad to 
trade in their spare shoes for 
coonyak. Swindling us guys 
out of army property means 
jail, don’t it?” 

“Tt means jail for life. I 
been laying for that frog. I'll 
get him on this. What’s the 
layout, tell me about them 
shoes.”’ 

Explaining the deal, “I don’t 
see no reason why you can’t 
make Pete come across with a 
mighty fancy reward for help- 
ing him,” Red suggested. 

The thought was already in 
the Top’s mind. Conscious 
of his own mental guilt the Top 
was quick to rebuke the temp- 
ter. ‘Nix on that bribe stuff. 
I’m going to drop the boom on 
Pete like a ton of brick.” 

“How you going to handle 
him?” 

“That’s my business. You 
run along and forget the deal 
from now on.” 

“Okay, Top. 
boss.” 

Reporting to his accomplices, 
“You could see the bird’s 
tongue hanging out a foot, 
thirsty for Pete’s coonyak,” 
Red Murphy exulted. ‘We got 
him foul. The next thing is to 
get Pete rigged with the bribe. 
I figure it takes about five 
cases of coonyak.” 

“Who's elected?” 

“T stand high like a church 
with Pete right now,” Slim 
suggested. “I sympathized with 
him to the extent of seven free 

drinks. He figures I’m his best friend.” 

‘“You’re the hero volunteer.” 

“It’s unanimous, you’re elected. Hop 
to it.” 

Hopping to it an hour later, “About 
five cases of coonyak ought to dull that 
tiger’s teeth,”’ Slim advised. “I’m a tres 
bon amigo of yours, Pete. Savvy? I 
don’t want to see you get balled up in no 
trouble with this man’s Army. I’ve been 
looking at the books and you’re in plenty 
wrong right now.”” (Continued on page 67) 
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r HE sun never sets on the United 
States Navy. 
As these words are being writ- 
ten, our office in Washington is 
receiving messages—important, disturb- 
ing messages—reporting the latest de- 
velopments in the Far East, where 
strained relations between two nations 
have broken into open hostilities. 

From other troubled areas the world 
over come other messages, informing us 
of progress made and problems met in 
carrying on the important duties of 
maintaining the neutral interests of the 
United States. Back with the speed of 
modern communications go the answers 
and further instructions. 

In centers of activity near at hand as 
well as on the other side of the globe, in 
areas not troubled by the conflicts of 
other nations, the useful peacetime work 
of the Navy likewise goes on, hour after 
hour, day and night. 

The United States Navy stands as the 
first line of America’s defense, and it is 
the duty of the American people through 
their Congress to see that the provision 
for national defense is adequate to the 
needs of the nation. 

Every citizen is entitled to his own 






“Maintaining a naval personnel of 

sufficient strength, character and 

training is a continuing item in the 
duty of national defense” 
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“Back of the whole naval policy is 

a realization on the part of our 

Government and our citizens that 

the Navy is to a great extent the 

bulwark for maintaining peace 
with other nations” 


opinion as to what constitutes an ade- 
quate national defense, but there is one 


EN TUNELS 


ADMIRAL 
WILLIAM D. 
LEAHY 
Chief of Naval Operations 


UNITED STATES NAVY 


common ground, one meeting place for 
agreement, in this definition: 

An adequate national defense is one 
sufficient to protect our shores, our 
citizens, our possessions, our shipping and 
our national interests generally, at all 
times, against any enemy or combination 
of enemies that might arise. 

Such appears to be the historic policy 
of the American people. In the spirit of 
such a policy, they have never sought to 
use their vast resources for oppression, 
never called upon the military force for 
conquests, never struck except in defense 
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of American ideals and uni- 
versal justice. Facing the 
troubled relations of other 
continents today, the Ameri- 
can people seem determined 
to strengthen that policy by 
insisting that their Navy be 
maintained at a point of 
strength sufficient for nation- 
al security. 

What is that point of 
strength? It has been the con- 
sistent policy of our Govern- 
ment to arrive at an agree- 
ment on that matter after 
consultation with other na- 
tions, following full discussion 
and consideration of the needs 
of each country and with the 
free consent of other powers. 
Such was the Treaty of 1922, 
signed in Washington after a 
historic conference on limita- 
tion of naval armaments. Such 
was the London Treaty of 
1930, which stands today as 
the basis for most of our 
building and maintenance 
policy, modified somewhat by 
the last of the conference 
treaties, that of the London Conference 
of 1936. 

In other words, the intention of the 
United States to reach and hold a 
standard of naval strength by which the 
Navy’s duty as the first line of national 
defense may be fulfilled has been decided 
upon after careful consideration of the 
needs and policies of other naval powers, 
and with complete recognition of our 
needs by our own citizens and by citi- 
zens of other nations through their 
conference representatives. 


UR defense needs may vary from 

year to year—perhaps from day to 
day, as international relations change 
but we have at least a standard to attain 
which will give us an agreed measure of 
security. 

Back of the whole naval policy is a 
realization on the part of our Govern- 
ment and our citizens that the Navy is 
to a great extent the bulwark for main- 
taining peace with other nations, and an 
insurance that we shall not suffer attack 
and imposition from other powers. 
America seeks no quarrel. Other nations 
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“Our basic naval policy provides that the Navy should 
































be organized for operations in either or both oceans, so 
that only expansion will be necessary in the event of war” 


respect our readiness to put up an im- 
mediate and vigorous defense if occasion 
requires it. 

Let us note, then, our progress in 
building and maintaining a “treaty 
Navy.”’ My distinguished predecessor, 
Admiral William H. Standley, writing in 
The American Legion Monthly three 
years ago, made this significant state- 
ment: 

“There are two important considera- 
tions in measuring a treaty Navy. One is 
she total tonnage of the ships, and the 
other is whether those ships are over-age 
and inadequate for modern needs, or new 
and effective.” 

On June 22d last, announcement was 
made which signalized an important step 
to patriotic and public-spirited organiza- 
tions such as The American Legion which 
advocate a Navy of treaty strength: Two 
new battleships are to be built. 


HE last Congress made appropria- 
tions for these capital ships, and 
plans are’ moving steadily forward for 
their construction. They will be named 
the North Carolina and the Washington, 


and will be constructed respectively at 
the Navy Yards of New York and Phila- 
delphia. The estimated time of construc- 
tion of these vessels is four years, which 
means they probably will fly the flag with 
the Fleet in late 1941. 


NDER the terms of the Washington 

and London treaties relating to 
maximum tonnages and numbers of 
capital ships, the United States was 
allowed fifteen battleships with 464,300 
total tons, Great Britain fifteen with 
474,750 tons, Japan nine with 272,070 
tons (forming the famous 5-5-3 ratio), 
France a total tonnage of 175,000, and 
Italy the same figure as France. The 
maximum tonnage for each capital ship 
was 35,000 tons. The conference of 1936 
came to no agreement as to number of 
capital ships, but did agree again upon 
the 35,0c0o-ton maximum. 

We now have fifteen battleships, but 
battleships, like everything else made by 
man, wear out, become “over-age’’ and 
must be replaced. By our latest inter- 
national agreements, capital ships become 
over-age when (Continued on page 44) 
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A TRUE 
ARMISTICE 
STORY 


JOHN BLACK 


1918: BORDEAUX 
INE O’CLOCK, a. letter. 
Huguette Bouchard’s fingers 
ran quickly over the French 
keyboard. Nine-fifteen, col- 
umns to be counted. She totaled them 
with her accustomed precision. Nine- 
thirty . . . nine-forty-five. Rumors—and 
more rumors. Was it true, or wasn’t it? 
Routine duties held little interest for the 
clerks in the office of the American Red 
Cross on the Quai des Chartrons. Disci- 
pline was forgotten. Everything was for- 
gotten. They gathered in a tense group, 
waiting and wondering— 

The scene was Bordeaux. The time 
was ten A.M. And the date, in case you have any doubts, was 
November eleventh, 1918. 

“Qu’est-ce que c’est ca?” 

They paused. Listened. From the docks nearby came 
sounds of singing. American voices were lifted raucously in 
the A. E. F.’s classic: 

“Oh, mademoiselle from Armentiéres, 
Parley-voo .. .” 

The singing grew louder. Now the soldiers had reached the 
Red Cross office. The comparative calm prevailing there 
brought a shout of protest. 

“Hell!” one soldier exclaimed. ‘‘What’s the matter? Don’t 
you know the war is over?” 

The French personnel stared at him for a moment; then they 
caught the import of the remark and welcomed it with a cheer. 

M’mselle Bouchard, however, took it all a bit philosophically 

at least for the first while. Three days out of the hospital, 
after a month’s confinement with grippe and other ailments, 
she was still in the process of a slow convalescence. 
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There in an old boat 
amid the rocks they lived 
the old days over again 


But no matter! She forgot her linger- 
ing weakness when a French driver, 
chauffeur for the Red Cross, comman- 
deered one of the organization’s automo- 
biles and brought it to the office door. 
In bundled the entire personnel, Huguette 
Bouchard among them. It was a three 
mile drive to the heart of Bordeaux, and 
the car made it in record time. They 
found the city already in turmoil. La 
guerre est finiel The war’s over! Singing 
thousands celebrated that thought as 
they surged through the streets. Amerti- 
can soldiers, recognizing the Red Cross 
car, shouted greetings to the French 
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occupants. M’mselle Bouchard, Paris- 
born, but also American-schooled, found 
herself back in her accustomed role as 
interpreter. 

“Bonjour!” the soldiers would yell. 

“Bonjour yourself!’’ came the unex- 
pected reply from the laughing lips of the 
French girl. 

To Huguette Bouchard, for all her 
French chic and Latin blood, those boys 
in khaki were her own kind and people. 
And with reason, truly! Had she not 
spent most of her childhood among them? 
Each gay salute this Armistice morning 
quickened her to memories of those early 
school days in New York, when the 
Bouchards Senior occupied an apartment 
facing Central Park. Each salute revived 
romantic imaginings cherished since 
childhood. She had always hoped that 
some day, some far distant day, she would 
marry an American. 


Hours whirled past. 
Bordeaux accepted 
the Armistice as a 
glorious reality and 
gave itself over to a 
happy frenzy of 
thanksgiving. After a 
hectic day, the Red 
Cross party disbanded 
at last, and M’mselle 
Bouchard found her- 
self in surging crowds 
on Cours Tourney. 
Night had fallen. Bor- 
deaux, brilliant with lights for the first 
time since 1914, was a bedlam of singing 
multitudes. Over on Rue Palais Gallien 
soldiers and civilians were dancing. 

Pretty, brunette and twenty-four, 
M’mselle Bouchard made an attractive 
picture as she stood now watching the 
dancers. Two American soldiers man- 
euvered through the crowd to her side. 
Now there were questions. V oulez-vous 
dancer, M’mselle? But no, she was too 
weak for that. The answer came in good 
American. Immediately the soldiers 
were interested. Where did she learn to 
speak English? In New York? The eyes 
of the Americans reflected their amaze- 
ment. The conversation turned then to 
home towns and topics. And so it went; 
with throngs milling about them and the 
air rife with shouts and singing, those 
three forgot their surroundings as they 
stood exchanging notes on the soldiers’ 
homeland. 


T LAST the French girl straightened. 
Her face was pale. 

“T must go home now,” she announced, 
“T am very tired.” 

That brought up an issue: which of the 
two soldiers should see her home? 
M’mselle Bouchard promptly settled this 
problem by inviting both! Arm-in-arm 
the three made their way to the house 
near Eglise St. Sernin where she lived, 
and the soldiers bade her goodnight at 
the door. 

Alone in her room later, Huguette 
Bouchard gave herself up to reflection. 
All sorts of thoughts came. Thoughts 
of the Armistice; of her parents in North- 
ern France. Mainly however her thoughts 
went back to those happy yesterdays in 
America. What a grand place America 
was! She thrilled now at the memory of 
it. And she made up her mind, ccme 
what would, that one day she would go 
back. 

. . 7 
1918: St. NAZAIRE 

didn’t believe it. Of course not! 

They had pulled¢he same thing in 
Brest just a couple of days before and it 
was a false alarm. So I smiled indulg- 
ently into the excited face of my St. 
Nazaire landlady. 

“But yes! M’sieu!” she was getting 
more vehement by the minute. “C'est 
vrai! La guerre est finiel Regardes-donc!” 

The proof was there, right enough. 
She held up a (Continued on page 64) 
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OR eighteen solid hours, divided 

fifteen and three between two late 

September days that saw warm 

sunshine get the better of a raw, 
cold breeze and then, calling it a day, 
yield to a nipping, top-coaty evening, The 
American Legion marched, a mighty 
army, up New York’s Fifth Avenue, the 
most famous street in the world. While 
two and a half million spectators, packed 
on sidewalks and leaning out windows of 
great office buildings, cheered lustily and 
snowflaked torn-up paper and ticker tape 
over them, from a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred thousand Legionnaires, 
Auxiliares and Sons of the Legion, 
marching to the rhythmic beat of nearly 
500 musical units, made this parade of 
the Nineteenth Annual National Con- 
vention the greatest spectacle America 
has ever seen. 

The Legion took New York. The 
parade that marked the second day of the 
convention was the biggest in the history 
of the nation, lasting more than six hours 
longer than last year’s Legion march in 
Cleveland. It could very easily have been 
a twenty-four-hour parade, but rigid 
exclusion of vehicles that did 
not measure up to the high 
standard set by the parade 
committee allowed the host 
Department of New York, 
proud in its accomplishment 
of a 90,000 membership that 
smashed all records in Legion 
history, to step off at 1oP. M., 
Tuesday, September 21st. The 
last New York unit passed the 
reviewing stand at 3 A. M., 
Wednesday. The parade had 
started at 8:58 Tuesday morn- 
ing 





‘he parade was only one of 
a number of high points of a 
great convention which saw 
the Legion welcomed to the 
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1917-18 Port of Embarkation by the 
Legionnaire Governor of the State and 
the Lezionnaire Mayor of the city. There 
were plenty of other stirring events in the 
four days of the convention, and for the 
four or five days preceding the sessions 
and the four or five days afterwards when 
the Invitation Pilgrimage to France and 
Italy, 5000 strong, was setting forth on a 
succession of ocean liners. By that time 
New York had recovered its accustomed 
aplomb, from which it had been jolted so 
many times in the preceding days. The 
Legionnaires gave back to the big town 
its Times Square and the rest of the Great 
White Way that is Broadway, the hotels 
put the furniture back in the lobby and 





Ohio 


sighed happily—the dire forebodings of 
pre-convention croakers had been so 
much hogwash. 

The Legion took New York. And New 
York took the Legion to its heart. It was 
a homecoming for a large percentage of 
the visitors, who had sailed from the Port 
of New York in 1917 and 1918 and re- 
turned to it in 1919. Not back in uniform 
again a hundred percent, though the 
Legion uniform envelopes more con- 
ventionnaires each year, and the blue, 
white, red or what-have-you Legion cap 
and the horizon-blue chapeau of the Forty 
and Eight are standard equipment. By 
their caps you may know them, and New 
Yorkers never seemed to weary of glanc- 
ing at the headpiece to find out what 
State and perhaps what town the visitor 
might hail from. Oh, yes, visiting firemen. 
There were plenty of those, as well as 
policemen, butchers and bakers, capital- 
ists and clergymen and candlestick 
makers—Legionnaires all. Los Angeles 
sent 114 firemen under Captain George 
A. Smith and seventy members of its 
Police Post, twenty-five of them on 
motorcycles, to tell the world it wanted 
that 1938 Legion convention. 
(P. S. They did their stuff, 
dazzling stuff that had the 
crowd oh-ing and ah-ing, 
did those shiny-helmeted 
cops on wheels, and they got 
the job. It’s On to Los 
Angeles. ) 

New York, city of super- 
latives, rose to the occasion 
in superb fashion. No trouble 
at all, Legion. We've got it 
or we'll get it for you 
Madison Square Garden, the 
Metropolitan and Manhat- 
tan Opera Houses for your 
meetings. The Polo Grounds, 
Randall’s Island Stadium 
and Central Park for your 














A surprise guest at the Na- 
tional Commander’s dinner: 
Former President Herbert 
Hoover, seated with Major 
General James G. Harbord, 
President of the New York 
Convention Corporation 


contests. Our best hotels for you and 
yours. We’ll close up Fifth Avenue from 
Madison Square to 79th Street for the 
parade Tuesday, lock the school doors 
that day and suspend all city business 
except that part that can’t be suspended; 
we'll help you with your three hundred 
special reunions of wartime outfits; we’ll 
show you the night clubs, Chinatown, 
Harlem, and all the historic places, and 
if you insist we’ll turn Times Square, the 
heart of Manhattan, over to you. 
Governors Island will turn itself inside 
out to prove that the Army thinks you’re 
grand people. Oh, yes, the Statue of 
Liberty is still here. Move right in, 
Legion. We'll show you the town. 

And they did. They showed the town 
to a host of convention-visiting celebrities 
that ranged from former President 
Herbert Hoover, a surprise attendant at 
the dinner of National Commander 
Harry W. Colmery to distinguished 
guests of the convention, and Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State and personal 
representative of President Roosevelt, 
down through other members of the Cabi- 
net, United States Senators and Congress- 
men, Governors of States (these last came 
in squad formation, and most of them 
wore the uniform of the Legion), and 
representatives of foreign governments, 
to the tiniest son of a gun in the Sons of 
the Legion. 

The broadcasting companies sent thou- 
sands of words about the convention to 
stations all over the land, and the Blue 
Network of the National Broadcasting 
Company brought General Pershing’s 
greetings from Aix-en-Provence, France, 
in to Madison Square Garden and to 
stations all over the land. Though 
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broadcast conditions made it 
possible to distinguish but few 
of the words their wartime 
chief was saying to them, the 
delegates and visitors ap- 
plauded vigorously as they 
got the drift of his remarks. 
As one newspaper man said, 
they didn’t have to get the 
exact wording—Pershing was 
speaking and that was enough. 
The General, who has been in 
France for the dedication of 
A. E. F. monuments, thanked 
National Commander Col- 
mery for the presentation to 
him of his colors as the Legion’s 
only living Honorary National 
Commander. He had heard 
through the magic of radio the 
words of the National Com- 
mander addressed to him as 
the colors were accepted for 


him by his sister, Miss May Pershing. 

New York has always prided itself on 
its ability to absorb any number of people 
temporarily domiciled within its borders. 
It has entertained national political con- 
ventions, world series baseball crowds, 
and great concourses of people drawn to 
its wide streets to welcome home such 
celebrities as Admiral Dewey and Charles 
A. Lindbergh, all without batting an eye- 
lash. But before the Legion convention 
was twelve hours old its capable Police 
Commissioner Valentine admitted this 
was going to be different, and surrendered 
the great playground of New York, Times 
Square, to the Legion. Only Legion cars 
and locomotives and city street cars were 
allowed to move, and not many of these 
last. The Commissioner knows his stuff, 
and he also knew that the 4500 Legion- 
naires in his force of 18,400 men typified 
the Legionnaires who had descended on 
the city—men of poise and purpose whose 





New Yorkers were goggle-eyed at the abundance and ingenuity of 


Forty and Eight locomotives 








Not all Forty and Eight transportation was by steam engine, witness 
these horsemen from, of all places, Detroit 
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The prize-winning San Gabriel 
(California) Drum and Bugle 
Corps, photographed during an 
outdoor broadcast at Radio City 


holidaying high-jinks would hurt nobody, 
but would very definitely add to the 
gayety of the city. 

Having captured Times Square, the 
heart of New York, the Legionnaires 
spread out over the side streets and tested 
and tasted what the city had to offer in 
the way of hospitality, remembering the 
admonition of Major General James G. 
Harbord at the opening session of the con- 
vention “that you do not take us apart to 
see what makes the wheels go ’round.” 
They had come to the convention know- 
ing that the central part of the city was an 
island, Manhattan Island, but they soon 
found that the rest of it, except for the 





Heading the Forty and Eight 
in the year ahead: Fred G. 
Fraser, District of Columbia 
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small borough of Staten Island, could be 
reached quickly and easily by subway, 
and thousands of them found rooms in 
Brooklyn, the Bronx and Queens Bor- 
oughs when Manhattan, bulging with 
house guests, simply couldn’t take any 
more. Up in the Bronx, famous for 
generations for its Cocktail and latterly 
for its raucous Cheer, there was a trailer 
camp in which something more than a 
hundred of these homes on wheels found 
a safe haven, with electricity and shower 
baths free. 

The newspapers of the metropolis gave 
the convention the same sort of treatment 
as had successively the convention cities 
of the hinterland as they came to play 
the role of host. The Legion reached the 
first page of all the journals a couple of 
days before National Commander Col- 
mery called the convention to order, and 
for four days captured the right hand 





position on that page reserved for the 
lead story, the most important happening 
in the universe for the half day just past. 
Even the Communist Daily Worker car- 
ried on Parade Day a special two-page 
wraparound with a script heading WEL- 
COME LEGIONNAIRES, though of course 
there was the inevitable propagandizing 
all over the sheet. In news stories and in 
editorial comment the newspapers were 
uniformly generous, and all of them gave 
prominence to Police Commissioner Val- 
entine’s statement that the great Legion 
parade was “the biggest and most 
orderly”’ of his experience. Oh, yes, New 
York’s street cleaners retrieved 625 tons 
of paper (confetti 4 la metropolis) from 
the parade route, some six times the 
amount that was picked up after the 
Lindbergh parade in 1927, the previous 
high mark. 

From the standpoint of dollars and 
cents the convention was fine business for 
New York. After the tumult and the 
shouting had died and the friendly in- 
vaders had departed the local statisticians 





Musicians Post Band of St. Louis, tops in its field for 1937-38 


got into a huddle, pooled their comptome- 
ter readings and announced that the 
Legion had left $6,500,000 behind it. 
Parade day, they estimated, had brought 
into New York 350,000 people in addition 
to those already on hand. Said Richard 
C. Barritt, executive director of the city’s 
Convention and Tourist Bureau: 

“This convention was the biggest thing 
of its kind that has ever happened in 
America, and altogether too big to re- 
quire any exaggeration. Perhaps nothing 
like it will ever be seen in this country 
again, and certainly nothing like it will 
come again in this generation.” 

The parade started at 8:58 Tuesday 
morning. The New York City Legion- 
naire policemen and firemen at the head 
of the line would have made quite a re- 
spectably lengthy parade by themselves. 
As they passed the reviewing stand at 
soth Street, with a bit more than a half 
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mile for the other paraders to go, 
these stalwarts broke ranks and 
went back (their badges on the 
right side of their Legion caps for 
the duration of the convention) 
to report to their precincts for 
duty during the rest of the day. 
Back of them came Major 
General William N. Haskell, 
grand marshal, marching afoot, 
with Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
Mayor of New York City, at his 
left, and Herbert H. Lehman, 
Governor of the State, at his 
right, both of them wearing the 
Legion caps they earned by ser- 
vice in uniform during the war. 
Then came the Commonwealth 
Edison Drum and Bugle Corps of 
Chicago, national champions of 
the previous year, and behind 
them, with his colors guarded by 
the 1936 champion drill team of 
Wollaston, Massachusetts, walked 
National Commander Colmery. 
Who shall describe a Legion 
parade, particularly this nine- 
teenth in the series and the great- 





Virginia Hoeding, one of the 

reasons Norfolk (Virginia) Le- 

gionnaires crowd into the post 
band 


est of them all? It had everything. Floats, 
boxcars, capsizing automobiles of ancient 
vintage, all sorts of bicycle comics, tiny 
Sons of the Legion just three shakes 
distant from the Land of Nod—every- 
thing, but particularly men—men in the 
prime of manhood, still serving their 
country. Here’s Rudy Vallee striding at 
the head of the Maine delegation with the 
Governor of the State, and Secretary of 
War Harry Woodring up in the front 
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Not a regular parade—just a casual irruption of a drum corps. But 
Times Square was choked within three minutes 


rank of the Kansans. Ten divisions of the 
parade and here’s the seventh stepping 
off at 2 p. m. But don’t let that fool you, 
for in that division is Pennsylvania, and 
the Keystone State will still be marching 
three hours from now, with eleven De- 
partments between them and the finalists, 
the host Department of New York. Well, 
New York got under way at 10 Tuesday 
night and its final unit passed the review- 
ing stand at 3 o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing, the yellow street lamps on the Avenue 
as cheerily bright as when they were first 
lighted nine hours before. 


3 
Mayor La Guardia, Governor Lehman, Past National Commander Ray 


Murphy in the reviewing stand. National Commander Colmery? He’s 
marching temporarily with Kansas 
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One ought to mention the army planes, 
scads of them, which came over the Ave- 
nue in formation three times during the 
parade, a beautiful example of co-ordi- 
nated precision and a mighty comforting 
sight in view of what might happen in this 
sick old world—and perhaps there should 
be mention of the searchlights that played 
on the marching columns after dark. You 
have doubtless seen the newsreels by this 
time—they show the parade in detail 
(250,000 on the march, says the talkie 
man, and we won't say he’s wrong)— and 
they also show how completely Times 
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Square capitulated to the Legion, “three New Year’s Eve 
celebrations in one,” according to the newsreel people. 

In the colorful drum and bugle corps contest, whose pre- 
liminaries started at 7 o’clock in the morning the day the con- 
vention got under way, San Gabriel, California, which won 
the championship (Russell G. Creviston Trophy and Miami 
Trophy) at St. Louis in 1935, regained top honors with a mark 
of 96.825, with East Orange, New Jersey, and Henry H. 
Houston, 2d, Post of Germantown, Pennsylvania, tied for 
second at 96.15. Harvey W. Seeds Post of Miami was fourth, 
and behind in order came Stratford, Connecticut, and Marl- 
boro, Massachusetts, and Commonwealth Edison of Chicago, 
seeking to hold the championship laurels it had won at Cleve- 
land; Malden, Massachusetts; old Dorchester from Boston; 
La Porte, Indiana; Danville, Illinois; Massillon, Ohio. It was 
an inspiring sight when the leading corps and the bands which 
had competed in the finals at Central Park that same day lined 
up in the Polo Grounds for the cnnouncement of prizes. The 


Legionnaires flocked to the top of the town—the 
observation roof of the Empire State Building 


crowd of 25,000 shivered in the cold as the corps did their stuff 
under the floodlights and came to its feet as the combined 
musical organizations played ‘The Star-Spangled Banner”’ to 
bring the ceremonies to a close. 

Musicians Post Band of St. Louis, Missouri, successfully 
defended its laurels as the finest band in the Legion in retain- 
ing the Lemuel Bolles Trophy, Syracuse, New York, being 
second and Columbus, Ohio, third. Newton Post of West 
Newton, Massachusetts, was first in the Drill Team competi- 
tion, with Wollaston (Massachusetts) Post second. In the 
Sons of the Legion Drum Corps competition Des Moines 
Squadron’s corps was first, with Syracuse anc Baltimore in 
second and third places respectively. The Syracuse Legion 
Chorus again won the National Glee Club contest. 

Other prizes announced at the convention, some of them 
given for service in the early part of the Legion year, were 
awarded the following Departments, Posts and Squadrons: 

Membership—Hanford MacNider Trophy, Tennessee; 
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As the shadows lengthen, Massillon (Ohio) drum- 
mers and buglers strut their stuff up the avenue 
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A new year begins—National 
Commander Harry W. Colmery 
pins the badge of office on the 
tunic of his successor, National 
Commander Daniel J. Doherty 


Alvin M. Owsley Trophy, Georgia; John 
G. Emery Trophy, Idahe; Henry D. 
Lindsley Trophy, Tennessee; General 
Henri Gouraud Trophy, Georgia; North 
Carolina Trophy, Hawaii; O. L. Boden- 
hamer Trophy, Mississippi; John R. 
Quinn Trophy, Idaho; Franklin D’Olier 
Trophy, California. 

Milton J. Foreman Trophy for Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work, Ohio. 

Howard P. Savage Trophy for Junior 
Baseball, Massachusetts. 

Dan Sowers Trophy in Junior Baseball, 
Oklahoma. 

Ralph T. O'Neil Education Trophy, 
Pennsylvania. 

Paul V. McNutt National Postal Rifle 
Match Trophy, Akron (Ohio) Post. 

Milton J. Foreman Rifle Trophy, 
Indiana. 

A. A. Mitten Jun- 
ior Rifle Trophy, 
Youngstown (Ohio) 
Post. 

Sons of The Ameri- 
can Legion Rifle 
Team Match, John 
Greenway Squadron, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Frederick W. Gal- 
braith Convention 
Mileage Trophy, 
California. 

FrankN.Belgrano, 
Jr., Service to Boy 


Scouts Trophy, Cali- Reverend Frank Lawler 
fornia. of Illinois, the new Na- 
tional Chaplain 


John R. McQuigg 
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Fidac Post Team Trophy, 
Hollywood (California) 
Post. 

Glen R. Hillis Color 
Guard Trophy, Henry H. 
Houston, 2d, Post, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia. 

Cleveland NationalCon- 
vention Sons of the Legion 
Drum Corps Trophy, 
Baldwin Patterson Squad- 
ron, Des Moines, Iowa. 

National Service Trophy 
for Welfare Work for 
World War Veterans, Wis- 
consin. 

When all is said and 
done it must, in candor, 
be admitted that New 
Yorkers in general looked 
upon the coming of the 
Legionnaires from the 
hinterland with consider- 
able doubt and misgivings. 

Heads were wagged sol- 
emnly and the old libel 
that the Legion could not 
go back to any city where 








and Cleveland have twice entertained the 
national gathering. The memory of man 
is short, and due allowance must be made 

As late as Friday before the opening of 
the official sessions on Monday morning, 
one of the great metropolitan dailies pub 
lished an anagram which, when worked 
out by the involved cipher used by the 
addicts to that harmless diversion, stated 
that the hotel men of the city were not 
highly pleased by the imminent prospect 
of Legion patronage. Even then the ad- 
vance guards of thousands of John W. 
Legionnaires, wives and heirs, were pour- 
ing into the city from points North, East, 
South and West. 

Time and again the thought had been 
expressed, occasionally in Legion circles, 
that New York was just too big for a con- 
vention; that the men and women in 
attendance would be swallowed up in the 
milling throngs that make up the normal 
traffic of the metropolis. Come Saturday 
evening, when the first contingents of 
conventioneers set out to see the bright 
lights of Broadway, native New Yorkers 
began to sit up and take notice. The 
Legion had come to town, and the ad- 


WB] veers 





National Vice-Commanders for 1937-38: Harry M. 

Johnson of Montana, James R. Mahaffy of Hawaii, 

Drury Phillips of Texas, Phil Conley of West Vir- 
ginia, James F. Daniel of South Carolina 


it had held a National Con- 
vention was repeated time 
and time again, even by 
those who should know 
better. Perhaps it was not 
known that at that time 
Chicago, where the Con- 
vention was held in 1932, 
and Kansas City, where it 
was held in 1921, were 
making bids for return en- 
gagements, to say nothing 


“of the fact that St. Louis 





vance guard was there in numbers 
sufficient to snarl street traffic, jam 
hotel lobbies and crowd eating places and 
amusement palaces. What would happen 
when other thousands enroute to the city 
got into the swing? 

For the first time in a generation 
Gotham-on-the Subway was jarred out of 
its smug self-complacency as the invading 
forces spread from one vantage point to 
another, taking each objective in turn. 
The city capitulated, easily, gracefully, 
and entered whole-heartedly into the 
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spirit of the occasion. In no city where a 
national gathering has been held has the 
Legion been more royally entertained or 
given more considerate attention than by 
these hard-boiled New Yorkers, of whom 
it was said that many thousands still be- 
lieved that the country west of the Hud- 
son was populated only by buffaloes and 
wild Indians. The Legion came, it saw, it 
conquered. The doubts expressed at the 
first were dissolved and distrust gave way 
to a genuine liking. If expressions heard 
on the streets and in business circles 
count for anything, the Legion would be 
welcome in New York to hold another 
convention at any time. 

There was a side to the convention that 
the man in the street did not see, and 
perhaps no thought was given to the work 
that was being accomplished in the midst 
of all the noise and apparent confusion. 
That was the work of the official dele- 
gates, numbering only 1341 of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors within the 
hospitable gates of the city, and of the 


Doughnuts to ex-doughboys, 
and coffee to dunk them in, dis- 
tributed by authentic Salvation 
Army lassies, some of them vet- 
erans of the Western Front 


in session, closing up the work of the 
year, hearing reports and listening to 
occasional bursts of oratorical fireworks. 
These were the working Legionnaires, 
whose holiday did not start until their 
duties were completed. 

The convention itself, in the formal 
sessions, heard messages and greetings 
from officials and distinguished guests 
from home and abroad; pledged a renewai 
of the fight for the Universal Service Act 
in the next Congress; pleaded for peace 
among the nations of the earth and abso- 
lute neutrality in international affairs 
as well as in disputes between capital 
and labor; continued its demand for an 
adequate national defense; condemned 
marches on Washington by any group 


Double duty for these Legion- 

naires of the New York police 

force—they paraded, then they 

held the lines so that the rest 
could parade 


various boards and commissions who, 
during this season of tumult, carry on the 
serious side of the Legion and map its 
policies and program for the coming year. 
On Saturday and Sunday, while the 
crowds of merrymakers were elbowing 
and jostling about in Times Square and 
in other centers, these Legionnaires were 
working behind closed doors in committee 
rooms. Six hundred and thirty-nine 
resolutions were submitted by the 58 
Departments of the Legion; there were 
problems of administration to be ironed 
out; there were policies to be formulated 
and clearly enunciated. There was 
serious work to be done. All day Sunday A novelty for Fifth Avenue: Members of St. Paul (Minnesota) Post 


the National Executive Committee sat in striking regalia 
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with a purpose to coerce the President or 
Congress; renewed its fight against crime 
and juvenile delinquency; made the 
movement to absorb the unemployed into 
commerce and industry a major program 
second only to rehabilitation; chose Los 
Angeles as its 1938 convention city; 
adopted many resolutions on numerous 
subjects, and gradually moved up to 
that dramatic moment on Thursday after- 
noon when the election of a new leader of 
the Legion was announced—when Daniel 
J. Doherty, of Massachusetts, from the 
rostrum, faced the men of the Legion 
who had just raised him to the highest 
position of leadership and gave to them 
his pledge for the year that lies ahead. 

It was there that the new National 
Commander, standing under the blinding 
glare of high-powered lights shining down 
from the top tier of the historic old 
Metropolitan Opera House, with the 
banners of the Legion Departments 
grouped around him, was greeted and 
congratulated by National Commander 
Colmery and received the pledge of con- 
tinued service of the Legion. It was a 
tense and dramatic moment, the climax 
of the Legion’s greatest convention, 
accompanied by a colorful demonstration 
led by the Massachusetts delegation. 
New England had elected its first Na- 
tional Commander, the third Navy man 
of the twenty-three who have been so 
honored, and the first Commander whose 
wartime service was not in the com- 
missioned ranks. 

“This is indeed a happy moment for 
me,”’ the newly elected National Com- 
mander said. “I think you can well 
appreciate that. A great measure of my 
happiness comes from the knowledge that 
at last a great Department of which I am 
a part has had this recognition accorded 





it, not only a recognition of honor but 
also a recognition of responsibility.” 

He continued: 

“T will leave tonight, just after mid- 
night, to visit France. I am going to visit 
the land wherein lie the mortal remains 
of many of the men who had just as much 
right to live as you and I, but laid a 
sacrifice on the altar of 
liberty. 

“And from that I will 
take inspiration and | 
will take courage to carry 
on, knowing that The 
American Legion repre- 
sents the greatest stabil- 
izing force in our country 
today. 

“May I say to you 
without equivocation, 
without reservation in 
the slightest degree, my 
creed here will be the 
mandates which you have 
written in this Conven- 
tion without the interpo- 
sition of my _ personal 
views on any subject con- 
stituting the mandate. 

“T thank you for the 
generous confidence that 
you have vested in me to- 
day. May I thank you 
from the bottom of my 
heart, those of my own 
Department, those of 
every Department who 
worked so hard for my 
election to this high 
office in The American 
Legion. I hope that a 
year from today I may 
have your confidence in 
as great a measure as I 
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Good-bye, Broadway, hello, France! A for- 
eign pilgrimage detail aboard the Queen Mary 
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have had it today. Certainly I will give 
of myself without reservation, without 
stint of my energy, my ability, whatever I 
may possess, because I have faith in the 
future destiny of the organization—The 
American Legion which we all love and 
whose cause we will continue to espouse 
because it represents true Americanism.” 


Name, Jean MHoverson; age, 
seven; residence, Fargo, North 
Dakota 


The theme of the Convention—a senti- 
ment that ran like a silver cord through 
all the sessions, was echoed by speaker 
after speaker, and in the churches where 
special services had been arranged—was 
peace and an enforced policy of neutrality 
in international disputes. It was the 
Legion’s program of preserving peace 
through preparedness. That was the 
first pronouncement of National Com- 
mander Harry W. Colmery on Sunday 
evening when, while the broad avenues 
and public squares were almost hopelessly 
tied up in traffic jams, 18,000 Legion- 
naires and their friends paused to pay 
reverence to their dead comrades in a 
great memorial service at Madison 
Square Garden. 

Against a backdrop depicting a huge 
cross with the inscription from the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, “Here Rests 
in Honored Glory an American Soldier 
Known But to God,” and a stage with an 
orchestra and chorus of five hundred, 
honor was paid to the soldier dead and the 
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pledge renewed that they did not die in 
vain. It was in this impressive setting 
that National Commander Colmery said: 

“We hope that peace may yet be se- 
cured for all civilization, but if the other 
nations must go to war, then we say they 
shall be left to fight their own battles. 
On that front we have taken our stand 
and from it we shall not retreat.” 

This sentiment was repeated by Na- 
tional Chaplain Bryan H. Keathley in 
an address in which he urged a patriotism 
that meant not only love of country, 
people and God, but that also granted to 
other nations the same privileges. 

The memorial service was presided 
over by Douglas I. McKay, Past Depart- 
ment Commander of New York, and 
other than the two short addresses made 
by the National Commander and Na- 
tional Chaplain was devoted to music by 
the People’s Chorus and Symphony Or- 
chestra, directed by Lorenzo Camilieri. 
The entire program was broadcast over 
a coast-to-coast network. Miss Lucy 
Monroe, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sang the Legion’s mem- 
orial song, ‘“There is No Death,” and 
several other selections. Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise pronounced the invocation. 

With dimmed lights, The American 
Legion memorial ritual was recited by 
David Levy of the College of the City of 
New York Post. The benediction was 
given by Rev. Joseph A. McCaffrey, 
chaplain of the New York Police Depart- 
ment and successor in his parish to the 
late Father Francis P. Duffy, beloved 
chaplain of New York’s Fighting Irish 
Regiment, which became the 165th In- 
fantry of the World War Rainbow Divi- 
sion, and hero in peace as well as in war. 
The opening session of the Convention 


hour scheduled for 
opening — National 
Commander Harry 
W. Colmery rapped 
the miniature Liber- 
ty Bell with his gavel 
and declared the 
Nineteenth Annual 
Convention of The 
American Legion 
opened. The first 
session, as is cus- 
tomary, was devoted 
for the most part to 
greetings from dis- 
tinguished guests, 
formal organization, 
and the annual re- 
port of the National 
Commander. 

Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman of the 
State of New York 
and Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia of the 
City of New York 
were accorded a tre- 
mendous ovation 
when they reached 
the stage. The Gov- 
ernor, in his welcom- 
ing address, set the 
example for many 
speakers who fol- 
lowed him when he 
urged the Legion to 
make tolerance and 
liberty safe in this 
country against the onslaughts of do- 
mestic and foreign foes. 

Mayor LaGuardia welcomed the Le- 
gion to the city in a jocular vein by the 
reminder that ‘we waited twenty years 








Color guard of Henry H. Houston 2d Post, Phil- 
adelphia, acclaimed the Legion’s best for 1937-38 


to get you here. We promise you nothing, 
but give you everything.”’ Then, becom- 
ing earnest, the Mayor sounded a key- 
note that touched a responsive chord 
when he expressed the hope that the great 





was held in Madison Square Garden on 
Monday morning. Delegates and visitors 
were slow in assembling, and at 10:16— 
an hour and sixteen minutes afte: the 
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The Governor’s Foot Guard of 
Connecticut, the design of whose 
uniforms has not changed since 
1775. (The boys were slightly dis- 
guised in 1917-18.) 





parade on the following day would 
“march forth on Fifth Avenue as an 
army of peace to the rhythm: ‘Mind our 
own business; (Continued on page 48) 
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JOHN J. NOLL 
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HE army of The American 
Legion captured New York City 
late in September when an esti- 
mated 300,000 men and women 
of its million members descended 
upon the city from all sections 
of the country and from 
scattered places of the 
globe at large. If 
there is any 
doubt of the 
com- 






















pages of this magazine. What we are inter- 
ested in here is not the army of the Legion but 
the reserve force of women—the womanpower of 
The American Legion Auxiliary—that has so gloriously 
supported and furthered the vast program of the Legion and 
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plete capitulation of the nation’s me- 
tropolis, I refer you to any native New 
Yorker and particularly to the thou- 
sands of police—more than four 
thousand of them Legion- 
naires—who attempted 
to regulate the vic- 

torious army. 
For once, 
the city 









































has origi- 
nated many of 
the splendid ac- 
tivities for which the 
Legion has gained the 
undisputed thanks and respect 
of America. The women of the 
Auxiliary augmented the huge attend- 
ance in the convention city to the extent 
of some fifty thousand. 
that From the heart of America to the heart 
claims it of New York City, from an infant organi- 
can absorb zation of less than a hundred thousand to 
any convention of one numbering close to a_ half-million 
any organization felt women—that is the gigantic stride taken 
a distinct bulge in its by The American Legion Auxiliary during 
teeming population. the sixteen years of its existence. Little 
You will find the story of the did the comparatively small group of 
Legion’s successful advance in other pioneers who assembled as delegates at 
the organizing convention in Kansas 
City in 1921 realize to what a position of 
prestige in tue affairs of veterans, in the 
general welfare of towns and cities and 
States and of the nation at large, their 
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organization would attain when 
in September of 1937 the greatest 
organization of patriotic women 
in the world met in the greatest 
city of America. 

The business of the Auxiliary 
convention was conducted by the 
774 delegates and a like number 
of alternates who represented the 
440,000 members. Before the 
gavel fell on Monday afternoon 
opening the first session, two full 
days’ of business and social 
affairs had gone by. On Saturday 
were held meetings of many of 
the important national commit- 
tees and preliminary sessions of 
convention committees. On Sun- 
day morning the retiring Na- 
tional Executive Committee met, 
followed by a conference of De- 
partment Presidents. It is inter- 
esting to note that all of the 
activities of the Auxiliary were conducted 
under one roof which, considering the 
traffic conditions that existed, was a boon 
to these busy women. The Hotel Astor, 
facing on Times Square, around which 
the tumultuous life of New York City 
flows, contained not alone the convention 
hall in the Grand Ball Room, but also 
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Mrs. Oscar W. Hahn, of Nebraska, retiring Na- 
tional President, greets her successor, Mrs. Mal- 
colm Douglas of Seattle, Washington 


the National Headquarters, committee 
rooms and facilities for all of the impor- 
tant social functions. 

More than seven hundred guests, in- 
cluding many men of the Legion, were 
greeted by Mrs. S. Alford Blackburr 
Past National President, who served as 
American Vice President of Fidac Auxil- 





Plymouth (Pennsylvania) 
Ladies’ Glee Club, National 
Champions for 1937, raises 
its combined voice. This 
year they won second prize, 
yielding to St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. Above, Louisiana Aux- 
iliares as Cajun (that is, 
Acadian) milkmaids. On 
opposite page, the opening 
session of the Auxiliary 
convention 


iary and National Fidac Chairman 
during the past year, at the Fidac 
Breakfast on Sunday on the Bel- 
vedere Roof of the Astor. An 
especially honored guest at the 
breakfast was Mrs. Joseph H. 
Thompson of Pennsylvania, In- 
terallied President of Fidac Aux- 
iliary for 1937. As a fitting cli- 
max to the breakfast, an impres- 
sive Fidac tableau was presented, each 
of the eleven Allied countries being repre- 
sented by girls dressed in native costume 
and bearing the flag of the respective 
countries. 

Pageantry and flags and flowers 
marked the opening session of the Aux- 
iliary’s Seventeenth Annual Convention, 
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which followed the joint meeting with 
the Legion in Madison Square Garden 
on the first day of the convention. The 
assembled delegates, alternates and guests 
taxed the seating capacity of the conven- 
tion hall. Proudly the attractive pages of 
the fifty-two Departments carried the 
flags and banners of their respective 
Departments in the processional that 
preceded the call to order by Mrs. Oscar 
W. Hahn, National President. That 
charming presiding officer, with poise 
and graciousness, conducted the proceed- 
ings of the three sessions with a precision 
that was only short of miraculous. When 
the program of the day called for an eight 
o’clock opening, Lorena Hahn was on the 
job before eight o’clock even though social 
and business engagements may have 
kept her occupied until the small hours 
of the morning. Her devotion to the 
position of leadership that had been hers 
during the year was particularly mani- 
fested when she remained in the official 
reviewing stand for the great parade until 
the very last contingent of Legionnaires 
had saluted the reviewing officers at 
three o’clock Wednesday morning. But 
at eight o’clock she was in her place in 





Lincoln Post, Governor Roy Cochrane, 
Legionnaire, came to the platform and 
bespoke Nebraska’s pride in her native 
daughter, Lorena Hahn, National Presi- 
dent. 

Arrangements for a meeting of the 
magnitude of an Auxiliary national con- 
vention are not made over night, so it was 
with sincere appreciation that applause 
rang out when Mrs. William H. Corwith 
of New York was presented as the Gen- 
eral Chairman of The American Legion 
Auxiliary Convention Committee. 
Months of planning and of carrying out 
of plans for each detail of the convention 
had gone before. Mrs. Corwith presented 
each of the twenty-five chairman of com- 
mittees on which eight hundred New 
York women had served. So perfect were 
the arrangements that nothing but praise 
for her extraordinary efforts were heard 
on every side after the convention ad- 
journed. 

Maximum service to the organization 
at large was the keyword of the report 
of Mrs. Gwendolyn Wiggin MacDowell, 
the National Secretary. Mrs. MacDow- 
ell paid special tribute to the co-operation 
and spirit of friendship shown by the 


the Central Division, Mrs. James J. 
Bromley of the Eastern Division, Mrs. 
Ella A. O’Brien of the Northwestern 
Divisien, Mrs. John Allison Hardy of the 
Southern Division, and Mrs. Glenn A. 
Snodgrass of the Western Division. Dur- 
ing the several sessions, each of the 
Vice Presidents was invited by the 
National President to occupy the chair 
of the presiding officer. 

With Mrs. O’Brien in the chair, Mrs. 
Hahn gave the convention a report of her 
stewardship for the year she served as 
National President. Contrary to the 
usual policy of reviewing in full the wide- 
spread activities and accomplishments 
of the Auxiliary during her year of office, 
Mrs. Hahn reserved the privilege of mak- 
ing these reports to the chairmen of the 
various committees. Her brief address 
covered recommendations based on obser- 
vations she had made during her close 
study of the organization. She paid trib- 
ute to the women who had laid the foun- 
dations of the Auxiliary and expressed 
her happiness in the magnificent progress 
that had been made. She added: “It 
would be a sad thing, however, should 
we consider this an excuse for our resting, 





the convention, and called it to order. 

Following the advance of the national 
colors at the opening session Monday, 
Mrs. Thomas J. Giblin, National Chap- 
lain, offered the invocation; Mrs. Frank 
Carpenter, Past National Vice President, 
led in giving the pledge of allegiance to 
the Flag, and Mrs. R. A. King, National 
Americanism Chairman, in the recital 
of the Preamble to the Constitution. 
Miss Lucy Monroe of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, the official soloist, 
sang “The Star-Spangled Banner.” On 
behalf of the Department of New York, 
the hostess State, Mrs. Clyde Kernahan, 
Department President, extended a wel- 
come. Escorted by the official Drum 
Corps of the National President, from 
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The Auxiliary band of Andrews 

Post of Portland, Maine, one of 

a host of Auxiliary musical 

units that thrilled two and a 
half million spectators 


other national officers, the Department 
officers and the committee members with 
whom her work brought her in constant 
contact, as well as to her headquarters 
staff. The report was accepted, as was 
that of Mrs. Cecilia Wenz, National 
Treasurer, who announced to the con- 
vention that the finances of their organi- 
zation were in fine condition. 

Greetings to the convention were ex- 
tended by each of the National Vice 
Presidents: Mrs. Wilbur S. DeWeese of 





satisfied with what has been done. On 
the contrary it should be an inspiration 
and appeal, summoning us to show con- 
tinued courage and strength that we are 
firmly bent upon that steady performance 
of every day duty which in the long run 
is of such incredible worth.” 

In the interest of stabilizing and stimu- 
lating membership, Mrs. Hahn recom- 
mended that serious thought be given a 
plan of placing the organization’s Na- 
tional News in the hands of all members, 
and urged also that since the Legion has 
discontinued the holding of Rehabilita- 
tion Area Conferences, the Auxiliary 
should, with the Legion’s approval, con- 
tinue such conferences so that Auxiliary 
members might become more fully in- 
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formed regarding the laws af- 
fecting hospitalization, com- 
pensation, insurance and death 
claims. In connection with 
the automatic membership of 
the Auxiliary in Fidac Auxil- 
iary, Mrs. Hahn recommended 
that the organization provide expenses 
for a delegate to the annual Congress 
of the Interallied body in the belief that 
there should be no office in the Auxiliary 
which the poorest member cannot hold if 
she possesses the required ability. 

The serious business of all of the ses- 
sions was interrupted from time to time 
with selections by the various champion- 
ship Auxiliary musical groups. These 
occasional recesses were greatly enjoyed 
by the assembled delegates and guests. 

A highlight of the opening session was 
an address on Americanism delivered by 
a schoolboy from Indiana who appeared 
before the convention at the special in- 
vitation of Mrs. Hahn. The National 
President’s office in Indianapolis over- 
looks the cenotaph of the Indiana War 
Memorial, and while listening to services 
conducted by boys of the Indiana Boys’ 
State—one of the Legion’s projects in 
which boys actually conduct a juvenile 
“State”’ as a realistic lesson in citizenship 
—she heard Lloyd Wampler, Governor of 
the Boys’ State in Indiana, deliver his 
talk. She was so stirred by the speech 
that she invited him to the convention. 
He summed up his speech with the state- 
ment: “‘We Americans believe that the 
way to maintain ‘life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness’ is not through any 
form of dictatorship, but by and through 
Americanism.” 

The National Historian, Mrs. Thomas 
H. Johnson, told of added interest in 
Departments and Units in the compila- 
tion of Auxiliary histories. Her report 
was accepted and approved as was that 
of Mrs. Thomas J. Giblin, National 
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National Vice-Presidents of The American Legion 
Auxiliary for 1937-38: Mrs. Halsey D. Corey, 
Winona, Minnesota; Mrs. Louis J. Lemstra, Clinton, 
Indiana; Mrs. George A. Cole, Reno, Nevada; Mrs. 
Benjamin F. Adams, Derry Village, New Hampshire; 
Mrs. Andrew H. Lawo, Memphis, Tennessee 


Heading the Big Parade: Ann 
Bishop of Tupelo, Mississippi 











Chaplain. Greetings were 
brought by Mrs. (Senator) 
Dixie Graves, a member of 
the Auxiliary in Alabama, by 
Mrs. Lowell F. Hobart, first 
National President of the 
Auxiliary, and by Mrs. Freda 
F. Mooney, Past National President of 
the Auxiliary of the D. A. V. All of the 
living Past National Presidents of the 
Auxiliary, with the exception of Mrs. 
Mary Virginia Macrae of Iowa, who was 
ill, were presented. 

In her talk to the convention Mrs. 
Joseph H. Thompson of Pennsylvania, 
Interallied President of Fidac Auxiliary, 
stressed the importance of international 
organization in the promotion of peace. 
Increasing knowledge of the work of 
Fidac has caused increasing interest 
throughout the country in the programs 
tending toward international understand- 
ing furthered by it, Mrs. Thompson de- 
clared. Miss Caroline Woodruff, Presi- 
dent of the National Education Associa- 
tion, expressed the appreciation of her 
group at the splendid co-operation that 
has been given through the years by the 
Auxiliary and the Legion, and mentioned 
particularly American Education Week, 
that will be held from November 7th to 
13th, which was inaugurated by the two 
organizations. There followed a talk 
by General James Moss, Director General 
of the Flag Association, on proper flag 
etiquette. 

In bringing a message from the Legion, 
National Commander Harry W. Colmery 
paid glowing tribute to the women of the 
Auxiliary for the outstanding contribu- 
tions made to the program of the Legion, 
mentioning particularly the visits to 
hospitalized veterans, the voluntary 
working forces in the child welfare pro- 
gram, the huge poppy program conducted 
by the women whereby men in hospitals 
are permitted to (Continued on page 59) 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION 


OS ANGELES has a professional 
football team that doesn’t pro- 
pose to take anybody’s dust, 
New York found that out during 

the justly celebrated National Conven- 
tion of last September. For the Los 
Angeles Bulldogs, having negotiated the 
three thousand miles that lie between 
those two cities for the express purpose 
of showing their football wares, romped 
home with a decision over the New York 
Yankees football team by a score of 27 
to 6. And thereby hangs a Legion tale. 
For the Bulldogs are owned by the Los 
Angeles County Council of The American 
Legion (the only pro team, they claim, 
owned by a Legion organization), and 
the profits accruing from their games go 
to aid the disabled veterans of that sec- 
tion of the State of California. Oper- 
ating as a unit of the American Football 
League the Bulldogs expected to play the 
other six teams of the league, all of them 
in the East, during September and Octo- 
ber and then return to Los Angeles in 
early November and engage these same 
teams in a series of games. 

The fans who were fortunate enough to 
attend the game the Bulldogs put on with 
the Yankees on the Wednesday night of 
convention week got a glimpse of some 
open field football rarely seen in the 
East. Elmer “Gloomy Gus” Henderson, 
who has put in something like a quarter 
of a century of football coaching since 
the days when he was a roommate of 
Harry Colmery’s at Oberlin College, is 
the coach of the Bulldogs and father of 
the Hendeison spread, a formation which 
spaces out the forward line from one side- 
line to the other and sets the stage for 
plays that baffle the opposition pretty 
28 
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“Crazy Legs” Stark’s straight arm helps him make 
five yards against the Yankees in the game in which 
the Los Angeles team defeated the New Yorkers, 27 to 6 


effectively. The Yankees, led by Ken 
Strong, who made football history as a 
back at New York University and was 
high scorer for several seasons in the 
National Football League, and Ray 
Buivid, a former star at Marquette Uni- 
versity in Milwaukee, are clever, cagey 
football players, but the plays the Bull- 
dogs pulled on them from their shift 
fooled both of them and their mates in 
the New York game. 

The Bulldogs are in their second season. 
They came into being because Legion- 
naire Harry Myers, a member of Holly- 
wood Post and the man responsible for 





the founding six years ago of the Promo- 
tional Department of the County Coun- 
cil, felt that a professional football team 
would provide more funds for the Coun- 
cil’s work for disabled veterans. The 170 
Legion Posts in Los Angeles County have 
a total membership of 21,000, which is a 
pretty good nucleus for the sale of tickets 
to an athletic event of merit. In the six 
years the Promotional Department has 
been in existence it has turned over to 
the County Council for its relief work 
something more than $125,000. It spon- 
sors a fireworks display each Fourth of 
July and an (Continued on page 58) 
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SPOKESMAN FOR AMERICA 


N THE midst of a jittery world, America 
stands out as one of the few remaining 
signposts inting the road to common 
sense, good will, and international decency. 
This condition was reflected to the full in the 
deliberations and accomplishments of the Nine- 
teenth National Convention at New York in 
September. Bombs were falling on Canton, 
nationalist and insurgent Spain Be in the 
snow of mountain passes near Gijon, the Italian 
garrison and civil population at Makale was 
wiped out by Ethiopian tribesmen. And more 
than thirteen hundred delegates in the Metro- 
olitan Opera House reaffirmed their conviction 
in the three principles embodied in the Legion’s 
program for the preservation of world peace: 


(1) A universal draft act having for its purpose the 
utilization of capital, industry and labor as well as men 
to fight in the event of a threatened national emergency. 

(2) An adequate Army and Navy for defensive purposes 
and not for aggression. 

(3) A proper neutrality policy determined in advance 
of any future war to the end that this country will not be 
drawn into the international disputes of any nations. 


To these specific recommendations was ap- 
pended this general statement of policy: 


Reaffirming our belief in and allegiance to the Preamble 
to our Constitution, devotion to the Constitution of the 
United States and our established institutions, and reiter- 
ating our fixed determination of American neutrality, we 
yet believe that The American Legion, in continued loyalty 
to our purpose ‘to promote peace and good will on earth,’ 
has a real duty to continue its work for world peace, to 
combat propaganda of international hate, and thus aid in 
averting the tragedy of war and making permanent the 
blessings of peace. 


But the Legion made it clear that it does not 
regard the cause of peace and good will as served 
by the activities within our own borders of 
groups whose sympathies are clearly alien to 
all for which America itself stands. In specify- 
ing its attitude toward these activities the con- 
vention did not hesitate to name names: 


We condemn and will oppose all alien organizations 
which in our country promote loyalty to some other govern- 
ment or system, and we request that Congress investigate 
and make public its findings on organizations in the United 
States which are militantly serving Germany, Italy, Rus- 
sia, Spain, or any other alien power or system. 


There was no doubt in the mind of anyone 
who attended the New York convention, 
whether as delegate, holiday-maker, or mere 
sideline spectator, that these resolutions re- 


flected the deep-rooted conviction of an over- 
whelming majority of the American people. 
For it was plain to the hundreds of thousands 
of Legion visitors and to the millions of the host 
city itself that The American Legion in conven- 
tion assembled typifies the point of view of all 
America with an accuracy chat can be matched 
by no comparable group—if there is any com- 
parable group. 

Every National Convention of The American 
Legion is a re-discovery of America. Nowhere 
has this revelation had more vivid exemplifica- 
tion than in New York. The parade up Fifth 
Avenue electrified and thrilled the metropolis 
as no other event in a generation had ise. 
New York the sophisticated, New York the 
blasé, New York the hard-boiled and hard- 
bitten, New York the reputedly chill and inhos- 
pitable took the Legion to its heart with a 
warmth and a sincerity that have never been 
exceeded in Legion history. And the Legion’s 
response to this welcome was in keeping. 

Phere were those, both New Yorkers and non- 
New Yorkers, who had declared in advance 
that a Legion convention would be lost in New 
York. There would be considerable groups of 
Legionnaires in the hotel sections and in Times 
Square, they said, and there would be trickles 
of blue-uniformed visitors in the shopping dis- 
tricts. Fifth Avenue would be lined for the big 

arade, of course, and Eighth Avenue for the 
Forty and Eight fol-de-rols, but the convention, 
take it all in all, wouldn’t put much of a dent 
in the big town. 

It didn’t work out that way at all. Far from 
the convention being lost in New York, New 
York was lost in the convention. Or, better, 
New York itself became part of the convention 
for the duration, and had the time of its life. 
As the New York Times, which in the past has 
not exactly extended the good right woe of 
fellowship toward the Legion, expressed it the 
morning after the final gavel had fallen: “We 
shall miss the Legion. It has taught us how 
much fun we might have in New York if we 
knew how to go vei 

But under the hilarious exterior the deeper 

i of the convention was plain to see, 
™ egionnaire visitor and metropolitan host 
alike. That purpose was characterized this 
year by an earnestness and a sobriety that re- 
flected America’s grave concern over a troublous 
world and her determination that the evil spirit 
that is abroad among the continents shall find 
no haven here. 





N THE gas house district in Chicago 
—that area around West Chicago 
Avenue and Noble Street where 
juvenile delinquency once rated the 
highest in the metropolis of the Mid- 
west—Advertising Men’s Post has set for 
itself the task of making Americans. So 
notable have been the results of its efforts 
that just recently the Hall of Fame Com- 
mission of the Department of Illinois 
awarded the post second place for 1937 
among all the posts of that great Depart- 
ment. First place, Charles M. Sloan, 
Chairman of the Adpost Youth Move- 
ment Committee, writes, very properly 
went to Hill-Emery Post of Quincy for 
its flood relief work last spring. 

Back in 1927 Past Department Com- 
mander Ferre Watkins conceived the idea 
of creating a Hall of Fame of posts of the 
Legion in Illinois, singling out each year 
for special honor that post which had 
rendered the most distinctive public 
service. It is an honor that has come to be 
highly regarded and dozens of posts each 
year set a high goai, hoping to win the 
coveted award. The actual award is a 
bronze plaque about eighteen inches 
square upon which is emblazoned the 
name of the post and the reason for the 
award; one plaque is presented to the 
post with appropriate ceremonies and the 






other is set into the wall in McBarnes 
Memorial Hall at Bloomington, which is 
the permanent headquarters of the De- 
partment of Illinois. Eleven plaques 
memorializing honor posts have been 
affixed, and in time these testimonials of 
unselfish public service will form a frieze 
around the great hall. 

Advertising Men’s Post began its 
youth work in an unpromising section 
where conditions were most discouraging. 
In the area selected the greater part of 
the families were on relief or the heads of 
the families on some P. W. A. project; 
where there was a mixture of races, 
predominantly Polish and Italian, and 
where few were citizens of the United 
States and fewer cared to be. In that part 
of Chicago criminal and radical influences 
are very strong, the church has a very 
light hold on the majority, and the police 
are looked upon as natural enemies. 
Adpost selected this part of the city as 
the field for the development of its youth 
program when it was found that no 
organization or no person of mental or 
financial ability had been able to interest 


22 4 the youngsters of the neighborhood. 
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Adpost started its work in Eckhart 
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Below, some of the young- 
sters sponsored by Advertis- 
ing Men’s Post, of Chicago, 
enjoying an outing on the 
shores of Lake Michigan. At 
right, typesetters at work in 
the Adpost school of printing 





Park, using the Park field house for its 
headquarters, by sponsoring a Boy 
Scout troop with ten tenderfeet, one 
second class Scout, and no first class. As 
a first inducement a summer vacation 
was offered boys who qualified as first 
class Scouts, and when time for the trip 
arrived more than twenty boys had 
qualified. The post made good its promise 
and took these lads on a nineteen day 
camping trip around Lake Michigan. 
That was in 1935. Today this Boy Scout 
Troop is the leading troop in the North- 
west District, with a waiting list of mem- 
bers—a waiting list that had grown so 
large that last year another troop was 
organized which gives promise of being as 
successful as the first. 

While the work was started primarily 
in the interest of the boys of the Eckhart 
Park neighborhood, the girls were not 
neglected. A Girl Scout Troop was 
organized nearly three years ago and is 
under the direction of Emmy Shemaitis, 
a well-known swimmer. It has maintained 
a full membership and has a long waiting 
list. 

A group of upwards of twenty older 
boys, from seventeen to twenty-one, a 
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little too old to participate actively in the 
Boy Scout program, presented a problem 
to the Youth Movement Committee. 
Some already had records when Adpost 
became interested in them and practically 
none had ever been employed. They all 
could easily have turned to careers of 
crime. The first effort to reach them was 
through directed athletic activities. Then 
a Sea Scout Ship was organized and the 
boys were given outings and cruises on 
Lake Michigan. However, the big prob- 
lem with the older boys is employment, 
and the members of Adpost busied them- 
selves finding work for the lads. Now 
each one of this group is employed or is 
awaiting civil-service employment. A 
striking record was made last year when 
this committee was able to report to the 
post that the members of Adpost had 
found employment in permanent full 
time positions for forty-one young men 
and women at a starting average of $20 
per week, aggregating $42,640 per year. 

About a year and a half ago 
Adpost bought a power-operated 
printing press and equipped a 
print shop in Eckhart Park. A 
school of printing was established 
in which the older boys were in- 
structed in typesetting and print- 
ing. Several of them spent many 
hundreds of hours studying the 
craft and issued several publica- 
tions of local interest, for the post 
and for their own organizations. 
The publications regularly issued 
are The Adposter, the Advertising 
Men’s Post official weekly paper, 
which has a national circulation; 
Eckhart Park News, which goes into 
more than one thousand homes, 
and Section Four News, which goes 
into ten thousand homes. 

The school of printing has been 
found to be a highly successful 
venture, and maintains a class of 
about thirty pupils. A system of 
graduation has been worked out, 
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one which holds out a promise of a 
permanent position to the youngster. It is 
a simple system which calls for mutual 
co-operation—accuracy and skill on the 
part of the pupil and financial obligation 
on the part of the Adpost committee 
When a pupil has advanced to the point 
where he is able to set up in type and 
print, single handed, the weekly edition 
of The Adposter he is graduated into the 
Chicago School of Printing, where all 
fees for further instruction are paid by 
the post until he secures and is able to 
hold a regular job. 

In addition to these activities which 
are carried on throughout the year the 
Youth Movement Committee carries on 
a number of seasonal activities, including 
junior baseball, a baseball team averaging 
twenty years in age, basket ball, and 
sponsors boxing, wrestling and tumbling 


Members of Corvallis (Oregon) Post 
build a lodge for Campfire Girls 








classes. In all, Adpost contacts and 
furnishes interest and training to about 
five hundred young people each year, one 
hundred and eighty-five on a year round 
program and the remainder seasonally. 
The post also supplies medical and dental 
treatment and legal service to the boys 
and girls who are members of its spon- 
sored groups. 

Another phase of the work of the Youth 
Movement Committee, which is not 
carried as a part of the established youth 
work but which is highly important to the 
families involved, is the subscription of 
$25 per week to care for two families of 
veterans and their six children, and 
another subscription of $5 per week to 
help out in the family of one of the Boy 
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Scouts, where there are ten children and 
the earnings of the father are but little. 
Since the beginning of this youth pro- 
gram, Adpost has lost but one boy from 
their sponsored organizations, and in the 
district where the work is carried on 
juvenile delinquency has dropped to a 
noticeable degree. 

This program, under the direction of 
Charley Sloan as Chairman, costs a round 
sum each year, but it is a paying invest- 
ment. Already it is paying dividends in 
honesty, self-respect, self-confidence, good 
citizenship and civic consciousness. It is a 
worthwhile program. Last year the com- 
mittee’s expenditure amounted to $4,520 
for the entire activity, of which $500 was 











appropriated from the post treasury and 
the balance subscribed by members. 
Writing Commander Lewis A. Tentler 
to apprise him of the award of second 
place in the annual Hall of Fame compe- 
tition, A. K. Stiles, Chairman, said: 
“Frankly, speaking from my four years 
experience on the Hall of Fame Commis- 
sion, I would state 
that had this project 
of yours been sub- 
mitted as a_ report 
either last year or the 
year before it would 
without question have 
won first place. How- 
ever, the activities 
made necessary by the 
flood disaster over- 
shadowed almost 
everything else that 
was done this year.” 
Accomplishments of Adpost provide a 
pattern which other posts may follow. 


For the Campfire Girls 


PUBLIC-SPIRITED citizen of Dal- 
las, Oregon, gave a tract of sixteen 
acres of land to the Campfire Girls for the 
purpose of establishing a recreation center. 
The girls had the land, delightfully 
located in the foothills of the Coast 
Range near the reservoirs of the Falls 
City and Monmouth watershed, but they 
did not have the wherewithal to erect the 
buildings necessary to make the camp a 
going thing. Members of Corvallis Post 
turned out in force with hammers and saws 
and started the work on the main lodge. 
With their co-operation, the recreation 
center long dreamed of by the Dallas- 
Corvallis Campfire Girls became a reality. 
The center will have, when completed, 
a number of buildings including the main 
lodge, thirty-six by seventy feet in size, 
seven sleeping cabins and a shower room. 
The hills covered with alder and fir, a 
lake for swimming and boating, with 
rippling streams and waterfalls, go to 
make the camp a pleasant place for year- 
round outings. And as it is easily accessi- 
ble at all seasons of the year, provision 
has been made for its occupancy during 
the winter months as well as a refuge 
from the heat of summer. 


Battleship On Wheels 


URING the late unpleasantness, 
Alva Richmond, of Sturgis, Michi- 
gan, put in his time on the U. S. S. Kears- 
arge, thus acquiring a pair of sea legs. 
After his return to civil life, when he be- 
came actively identified with Newman- 
Wenzel Post at Sturgis and the St. Joseph 
County Voiture, Forty and Eight, he 
could not accustom himself to the roll of 
the French boxcar. Then he set about to 
make himself a Forty and Eight battle- 
ship on which he could feel at home—one 
of the very few ships of the line in the 
boxcar society. 
Skipper Richmond’s battleship is thirty- 
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two feet long, nine feet wide and nine and 
one-half feet high, and travels at a speed 
of about forty miles per hour with a 
gasoline mileage of about seventeen per 
gallon. The driver sits on the top deck 
and there is room for about a dozen 
persons on the gun deck. It has become a 
familiar sight at Michigan Department 
Conventions and has 
roamed the streets 
of Miami, St. Louis, 
Cleveland and New 
York during Na- 
tional Convention 
periods. 

The ship is a 
novelty in Forty and 
Eight parades as it 
moves along with 
the lumbering en- 
gines and boxcars. 








holiday. These veterans, casualties of 
the economic depression, came from all 
parts of the country; they had been sent 
to the keys to build bridges on the coastal 
highway from Miami to Key West. 

The tragedy shocked the consciousness 
of the nation. Charges and counter 
charges were made, and investigations 
were set on foot to determine why these 
men were left to die in the face of warning 
of an impending tropical storm. The 
American Legion, first the Department of 
Florida, then the National Organization, 
concerned itself with rescuing the sur- 
vivors and ministering to their relief- 
first on the scene and last to leave. Now, 
two years later, a memorial has been 
erected to the memory of the men who 
died on Matecumbe and neighboring 
keys, which will be dedicated on Armis- 
tice Day. The idea of the memorial was 





One of the few ships of the line in the Forty and Eight—a battleship 
which Al Richmond commands ready to tell convention crowds just how 
good St. Joseph County (Michigan) Voiture really is 


It is built to scale and is completely 
equipped to represent a battleship. On 
the rear is suspended a six-foot life boat, 
and the anti-aircraft gun mounted on the 
front fires ten-gauge shotgun shells 
carrying eight grams of powder. It has 
searchlights in addition to the running 
lights. The sides are constructed of 
masonite, a wood fibre, and the entire 
ship is painted gray. 


Storm Dead Have Memorial 


EVENTEEN years after Chiateau- 

Thierry, an undetermined number of 
American soldiers running well into the 
hundreds died side by side in a night of 
horror on the Florida Keys, when a hurri- 
cane and tidal wave destroyed three 
FERA camps. The time was Labor Day, 
September 2, 1935, when the eight hun- 
dred men who made up the veteran popu- 
lation of the three camps were taking a 





originated and sponsored by Harvey W. 
Seeds Post of Miami, joined later by 
other posts and societies. 

Though weeks were spent in searching 
the keys after the storm had wrought 
death and destruction, not all of the 
bodies were found; even to this day the 
moldering bones of victims are brought 
to the surface by the shifting sands 
on these low-lying islets. Last Memorial 
Day, when members of The American 
Legion went to Matecumbe to hold a 
memorial service, attention was called to 
the fact that there were many bodies still 
lying about. A few days later a detail of 
members of the posts at Miami, Miami 
Beach and Coral Gables returned to the 
key to make an investigation. The result 
was the location of eighteen skeletons. 
Further search seemed useless because of 
the changing character of the terrain; 
bodies that might lie exposed one day 
would be entirely covered the next. 
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Legionnaires of Southern Florida on Armistice Day will dedicate a memorial to the 
veterans of the World War who died in the Labor Day storm two years ago. The men 





who kept their rendezvous with death on Matecumbe Key have not been forgotten 


Harvey W. Seeds Post reported its 
findings to government officials in Wash- 
ington, with a demand that something 
be done. A new investigation was made 


by representatives of 


the Veterans 
Administration, and by O. A. Sandquist, 
director of the WPA. Conditions were 
found to be as represented by the Legion 
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ERBERT RALPH 

SCHAEFFER, Ad- 
vertising Director of 
The American Le- 
gion Magazine, died 
in the crash of an 
airplane in which he 
and Lt. Cmdr. H. C. 
Clayton of the 
United States Naval 
Reserve were rid- 
ing, in Maryland, on 
September Sth. A 
wide circle of friends : ' 
in Legion, naval and 
advertising fields 
mourns the loss of _— 
this splendid Ameri- 
can who at the age 
of 44 gave promise 
of increasingly able 
and useful service to this magazine, to 
the Legion at large and to the country 
which he loved. 

Herb Schaeffer had made his way 
through his own courage and initiative 
from the time he was twelve years old. 
He made his mark in the advertising 
world through service with several ad- 
vertising agencies, with Liberty Magazine 
and as commander successively of the Sil- 
ver Fleet of the B. F. Goodrich Company 
and the General Motors Parade of Prog- 
ress, nation-wide tours whose success was 
due to his uniiring work under trying 
conditions. It was from his service with 
the Parade of Progress that he came to 
this magazine as Director of Advertising 
in the fall of 1936. 
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HERBERT RALPH SCHAEFFER 
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IN MEMORIAM 
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He quickly made 
his presence felt in 
the councils of the 


sections of the Le- 
gion organization 
charged with the re- 
sponsibility of its 
ublication. In his 
Prief service of 
twelve months he 
brought to the mag- 
; azine a large number 
of new advertisirg 
accounts and just 
before his untimely 
death had the pleas- 
ure of closing the 
largest issue, in rev- 
enue, in the history 
of the magazine. 

Herb made many friends easily, and 
kept them. He was keenly interested in 
all forms of competitive athletics, When 
the United States entered the war, he 
enlisted in the Navy and rose to Chief 
Boatswain’s Mate. After the war he was 
commissioned a lieutenant in the Naval 
Reserve. 

A Legionnaire almost from the begin- 
ning of the organization, Herb served 
Ad Men's Post of New York City as 
Vice-Commander some years ago and 
was again elected to that office posthu- 
mously, For the past eleven years he had 
served as Chairman of his post's Naval 
Affairs Committee. 

Gallant spirit, hail and farewell! 
JaMEs F. BARTON 
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detail, and decision was made to erect a 
memorial on Upper Matecumbe Key 
which will have a crypt for the burial of 
the remains of any of the storm dead 
found in the future. 

The memorial is sixty feet in length, 
built of native coral, with an eighteen 
foot shaft and suitably inscribed bronze 
tablet. The crypt is also built of native 
coral with a map of the Florida keys 
worked out in tile on its top. The cost will 
approximate $15,000, which will be 
raised by the posts in Southern Florida 
and by other groups. 


Sea Rescue By Sea Scouts 


At in a day’s work was the rescue of 
five men from a sinking boat by the 
crew of the Scout Ship Legionnaire, spon- 
sored by Rockville Centre (New York) 
Post, while on their annual cruise the sec- 
ond week in August. After landing the 
men rescued from almost certain death, 
the Sea Scouts, under the command of 
Captain Robert J. Poulson, resumed their 
training cruise in their 38-foot former 
Navy launch, while their home town rang 
with their praises and the newspapers 
offered their names for award of the 
Carnegie Medal for life saving. Rockville 
Centre Post, which sponsors the Sea 
Scout Ship, adopted a resolution com- 
mending the Scouts and their skipper, 
citing the entire crew for courage and 
skilful seamanship in effecting the rescue. 

The rescue was made in Peconic Bay, 
which juts into the eastern end of Long 
Island, under great difficulties. The 
Legionnaire sighted the five men aboard 
the Gladys as the latter was foundering in 
five-foot waves. Without hesitation the 
skipper ordered full speed ahead and the 
Legionnaire drew up to the Gladys after a 
ten-minute battle with the choppy waters. 
The small craft (Continued on page 70) 
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NUSUAL wartime outfits? Just 

when we think we have lined 

‘em all up and introduced them 

to the Then and Now Gang, 
some others show up—and we're always 
happy to welcome them. It takes time 
to smoke some of them out, but when 
they do report they’re worth knowing 
about. 

For instance: Did you all know that 
during the war period there were 26,000 
regularly enlisted men who despite physi- 
cal disabilities were engaged in active, 
though limited, service? Neither did we 
until a letter came from Al Pearson of 
Lorentz Post in Mankato, Minnesota. 
Al came across with the picture you see 
above and told us this interesting story: 

“How many fellow Legionnaires, I 
wonder, ever heard of the Syracuse Camp 
Band, probably the only one of its kind 
ever organized in the world or, particu- 
larly, in the United States. This band 
of forty-eight men was organized from 
among the recruits who were assembled 
in camp at Syracuse, New York, for 
limited service, after having been re- 
jected for regular service because of 
physical defects. 

“Given an opportunity in the summer 
of 1918 to enter the Army for special 
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Seven men of the 
Syracuse Recruit 
Camp Band brush 
up on orchestra 
work in the com- 
pany street, 1918 


and limited service, 26,000 men of this 
class were sent to the Syracuse Recruit 
Camp for this type of service—more for 
an experiment than anything else. Out 
of this number a Camp Band of forty- 
eight men was organized under the direc- 
tion of Benjamin Schwartz of the Bronx 
New York. Disabilities of the men in- 
cluded defective vision, leakage of the 
heart, epileptic fits, infantile paralysis 
and many others. Three of the bands- 
men were lame and that was noticeable 
when we were on the march or drilling. 

“In November, 1918, the band was 

transferred to Camp Dix, 
New Jersey, to replace the <6. dont > 
153d Depot Brigade Band, _ \ike wrap 
which had been ordered to ‘<*>! 
France, but the signing of 
the Armistice changed all 
that. 

“The picture I am en- 
closing shows seven mem- 
bers of our band engaged in 
rehearsing and cutting up 
on our company street. 
From left to right, the men 
are Fred Royer of Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio; Arthur S. Hal- 
vorson of Bemidji, Minne- 
sota; Louis Miller of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; your corres- 
pondent, Al Pearson of 
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Mankato, Minnesota; 
Benjamin Schwartz, the 
band’s director, of the 
Bronx, New York; Thom- 
as E. Steele of Detroit, 
Michigan, and Ed Knopf 
of Neosho, Missouri. At 
least that’s where the 
men hailed from at the 
time we were together. This impromptu 
orchestra put on many concerts around 
the camp during our stay there. 

“As might be expected, the bandsmen 
came from all parts of the country and I 
have been trying to gather them together 
fora reunion. So if any of the ex-bands- 
men see this I wish they would write 
to me in care of the Legion Club, Man- 
kato, Minnesota. I would like to hear 
also from other veterans of the Syracuse 
Recruit Camp who remember our band.”’ 


AMOUFLAGE. There is one of the 

numerous new words that were in- 
troduced into our everyday language 
during the war. Roughly it meant mak- 
ing something seem what it wasn’t. It 
designated the art of concealing by 
shrubbery, screens, paint or strips of bur- 
lap, gun emplacements, observation posts, 
headquarters, ammunition dumps and 
much-traveled roads at the front, and 
included the intricate designs that were 
painted on ships. 

But it extended beyond that. We 
recall seeing several dummy guns in 
territory that had been cap- 
tured from the enemy—but 


Owney Heason Legionnaire Allen C. White 
bye ts = of 103 South Morley Street, 
I Could wear Moberly, Missouri, went us 
Nem teak Snap ) one better when he dis- 


covered a dummy tank of 
which he sent us the picture 
we reproduce. 

In his letter submitting 
the photograph, Comrade 
White not alone tells us 
about this odd contraption, 
but asks for more informa- 
tion regarding it. Here is 
what he says: 

“T am enclosing a photo- 
graph of what appears to be 
a dummy tank. The picture 
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was taken by 
one of our 
regimental 
photogra- 
phers, and 
I'd like some 
facts about 
this quer 
looking 
thing. 

“After the 
35th Divi- 
sion had 
taken its 
turn in the 
Meuse-Ar- 
gonne Offensive, which took a toll of dead 
and wounded, it was sent back for a 
cleaning and reorganization. After that, 
we of the 110th Engineers, 35th Division, 
started on another move which took us 
to a place near Verdun called Camp 
Savoyard, formerly occupied bv the 
French. Our regiment worked in and 
around Verdun on various jobs. 

“T was a sergeant with the Medical 
Department of the rst Battalion of the 
regiment and not having much work to 
do, took time out to look over the 
country in our vicinity. I wonder how 
many 110th men remember the big 
Naval gun just outside of Belrupt and 
how the German artillery would shell 
the vicinity at nights trying to get the 
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Here we have a what-is-it discovered near 
Camp Savoyard, close to Verdun, in the fall 
of 1918 by a 110th Engineer. Probably a 
dummy tank—but was it Allied or enemy? 
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gun, and how that big gun would flash 
and jar the earth when they fired it? 

“You will probably wonder how we got 
the picture of the dummy tank when 
cameras were not allowed. Each com- 
pany of an engineering regiment had with 
it a complete photo outfit and we used 
this, buying films in some larger French 
city to replace those used. The picture 
shows this contraption which was made 
of building paper and wood, with a piece 
of tin sticking out the front to represent a 
gun, I guess. Does anyone know what this 
was used for and who made and used it? 

“How many ex-110th men remember 
the first entertainment furnished us by 
the Y. M. C. A. when Mr. Eastman of 
the Y, who was attached to our regiment, 
found a group of Knights of Columbus 
entertainers somewhere near our camp 
and induced them to come up one night 
to put on a show for us? Does anyone 
recall how the shells from the German 
artillery whizzed over us during the per- 
formance, searching for that big gun down 
in the valley? 

“T remember this same group of en- 
tertainers were in Brest after the Armis- 
tice at the time we were there and gave 
a special performance for the 110th En- 
gineers, telling us they wanted to give 
us a better performance as they had been 
pretty nervous that night up in a shelled 
area. They were real good scouts. 

‘“‘Our regiment 
stayed in the Verdun 
area until October 26th 
or 27th and moved 
out, starting on a 
circular route to unite 
with the 33d Division 
in a projected attack 
on the city of Metz. 
This battle didn’t 
occur, as the Armis- 
tice was signed. We 
had walked for days 
and days in a circle 
and finally when we 
settled down again, 
found ourselves a very 
short distance from 
the point from which 
we started, stopping 
about 14 kilometers 
from St. Mihiel.”’ 
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ND still another of 
the until-now 
modest veterans steps 
forward with a picture 
and story of his out- 
fit—one of which few 
of us heard anything 
even during the war. 
Strange that we never 
stopped to consider 
how it was possible to 
supply fresh meats to 
troops up near the 
lines—but that hap- 
pened so seldom we 
probably didn’t take 
the trouble to think 








about it. With food supplies in France 
so scarce that they had to be rationed, it 
could be understood that this fresh meat 
was not obtained over there. 

Now Legionnaire Harry O. Rippel of 
Camp Point, Illinois, gives us a bit of 
enlightenment on this subject. The 
picture we show on the next page sup- 
ports Rippel’s story which follows: 

“7 am enclosing a picture of the boiler 
and engine room, and machine shop of 
the refrigerating plant at Bassens, France, 
about a half mile from the American 
docks. The plant was operated by Re- 
frigerating Plant Company s5o01 and I’d 
like to bet that many veterans didn’t 
know there was such an outfit. 

“Our company was organized at Camp 
Meigs, Washington, D. C. We left there 
on September 1, 1918, for the A.E.F., 
traveling by way of Liverpool, England, 

and LeHavre, 
Eyes front ~France,to Bas- 
r\ vecruit-Dont , 
@ you get tras sens. When we 
DB Offcos only arrived,a 
meres bunch of ci- 
vilian carpen- 
ters was there 
constructing 
the plant, but 
we helped fin- 
ish it. I don’t 
remember 
everything 
about it but I 
recall that the 
Meat House, 
as we called 
the storage plant, was about 700 feet long 
and from 100 to 112 feet wide. It had a 
loading dock on both sides and on one end. 

“We received all the fresh meat that 
came to France from the United States 
for use in the A.E.F. After being received, 
we would refreeze it and send part to the 
refrigerating plant at Tours and some to 
Is-sur-Tille. We also loaded trucks that 
delivered to camps around us. Every day 
we shipped from 12 to 18 cars of meat and 
one man had to convoy each shipment. 

“Our outfit went on duty at seven 
o’clock each morning and worked till we 
finished the day’s assignment—which 
often meant midnight before we were 
through. L. H. Armour of Armour & 
Company of Chicago was the major of 
our company. Most of the men were em- 
ployes of packing plants before entering 
service. Fifteen of us were meat-cutters 
and we had machinists, too. 

“Some people think we had a snap be- 
cause we did not have to fight, but I 
never worked harder in my life than when 
I was in Company 501. We worked seven 
days a week. My job was at the storage 
plant, loading and unloading beef. My 
pal, Leslie Harper, whose home was in 
Bangor, Wisconsin, and I worked in the 
cars when we were loading. As the plant 
was a half mile from the American docks, 
when a boat of meat came in it was 
loaded into freight cars and pushed up to 
the plant. But when we shipped it out, it 
was in refrigerator cars. The plant was 
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The nice, juicy beef steaks served in the A.E.F.—rarely—were protected en route 
from the States to our men in France at refrigerating plants such as the one above at 
Bassens. This plant was operated by Refrigerating Plant Company 501 


kept at from zero to ten degrees above 
most of the time. 

“Tf any of the boys from Refrigerating 
Plant Company 501 see this, I would like 
to hear from them.” 


NOTHER veterans’ organization? 
We thought there were plenty of 
them, but here’s a suggested idea that 
might be given careful thought by some 
unknown number of our fellow Then and 
Nowers. First, we make a bow to “‘Steam- 
er” Nason, whose war stories in the 
Magazine make it unnecessary to intro- 
duce him to you. Those same stories 
started all this. Several months ago the 
editor received a note from Steamer to 
this effect: 

“T made a resolution a long time ago 
that I wasn’t going to send you any more 
of my fan mail but the one I am enclosing 
isn’treally afanletter. Thislad hasa griev- 
ance and an idea and I thought perhaps 
you might want to pass the letter and the 
medal design on to the honorable Com- 
pany Clerk. I think if he printed the letter 
and a cut of the design he would get a lot 
of mail and we would get a lot of laughs.” 

That letter—from Legionnaire R. 
Warren Nowell, whose address is Box 246, 
South Windham, Maine—and the sketch 
were duly turned over to us. We think it’s 
a classic. So, after taking a look at the 
proposed medal, read this letter that 
Steamer Nason forwarded to us: 

“Have been following your articles in 
the Legion Monthly and as they sound 
like real experiences, I am writing you as 
you seem to put a great deal of stress on 
your having been a casual. If you were 
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not, heave this into the waste basket— 
you won’t be interested. If you were a 
real casual (God help you!) then suppose 
you and I try to do something about it. 


Consolation and recognition for 

casuals is the purpose of this 

medal proposed by Legionnaire 
R. Warren Nowell 


“T was in Portland the end of June for 
the YD (26th) Division convention—one 
of those ‘do you remember’ affairs with 
croix de guerres, D.S.C.’s, Purple Hearts, 


and YD badges all over the place. And 
when they asked me my outfit, could I 
say I was discharged from the 2796th 
Company, 409874th Battalion, 276th 
Depot Brigade? Why should I? Fourteen 
months in France and no outfit! 

“When these vets get together, do we 
casuals have to answer damn fool ques- 
tions as to what outfit we belonged to, 
when all the rest of them have signs so 
the cock-eyed world can tell who they are? 
Did we eat in consolidated messes on 
government straight, wear salvaged 
clothes and go without our pay and 
scramble for cigarette butts with the 
frogs, just to answer questions? 

“T was in ‘Long Tom’ Dillon’s Vaude- 
ville Show (acting sergeants, acting 
corporals and acting cooks), but I’m try- 
ing to live it down. ‘Long Tom’ was a 
shavetail, acting company commander, 
and why should people ask me questions 
I don’t like to remember when I was an 
actor. 

“So let’s get a hold of those casuals 
who are still alive and get ’em a sign—say 
a neat brass medal, so they can tell each 
other at these veteran get-togethers and, 
who knows, we may have a grand re- 
union of Casuals. 

“T am enclosing a sketch of a badge 
that might do. A double cross behind 
a G.I. can, with the letters S.O.L. (and 
do we know what that means!) super- 
imposed—suspended from a dark blue 
ribbon. 

“Spend three cents and let me know 
what you think of this idea. There must 
be thousands of casuals.”’ 

That sincere (Continued on page 70) 
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Conducted by Dan Sowers 


HE young man had 
just proposed to the 
daughter of a newspaper 
feature syndicate owner 
and she had accepted. 
“T’ll order the ring 
tomorrow, dear,” he 
said. “What would you like to have en- 
graved on it?” 
“T think it would be rather nice,” she 
replied, “to have it say ‘All rights re- 
served’,”’ 


UDGE Carter Stamper of Beatty- 

ville, Kentucky, tells a yarn about a 
city evangelist who was holding a series 
of meetings in a farm community which 
had been without rain for several weeks. 
The crops were in bad shape, and the 
visiting preacher decided to demonstrate 
the power of prayer and faith by devoting 
a full hour of prayer from his pulpit in 
pleading for rain. That night there was 
a terrific downpour. Roads were washed 
out, meadows flooded, and great gulleys 
wormed their way through the fields. 

As two farmers stood looking at a 
field of corn which had been completely 
ruined, one said: 

“That city preacher certainly has the 
power of prayer, don’t you think, 
deacon?” 

“Yes,” replied the deacon, “but he 
knows damn little about the needs of 
agriculture.” 


OE WEILER of Huntington, West 

Virginia, is telling about the father 
who was impatient with his young son 
who rebelled against going to bed early. 
Calling to the boy, the father said: 

“‘What’s all that racket up there? I 
want you to shut up and go to sleep.” 

Between sobs the boy replied: 

“Nurse said that if I kept on crying, 
a great big mouse with big, green eyes 
would come and sit on the end of my bed, 
and I’ve kept on crying, but it hasn’t 
come yet.” 


: HE colored pris- 
oner before the 
magistrate looked as if 
he had had a bad night 

of it. 
“You’re charged with 
being drunk,” said the 

magistrate sternly. 

“Yassuh, jedge, ah was drinkin’ 
some powerful stuff—some ob dat chicken 
likker.”’ 

“Chicken liquor? I never heard of 
that.” 

“Well, sah, jedge, you take one drink 
o’ chicken likker-—an’ you lay!” 
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ROM Shawnee, Oklahoma, John 
Mason sends one about a worried 
real estate man whose wife wanted to 
know all about his latest deal. It seems 
that he had fixed it up to sell a man a 
warehouse, some oil leases, a refinery site, 
and a residence, and to take in part pay- 
ment a block of frame tenements, a small 
subdivision and an abandoned farm. 
“He assumed a $30,000 mortgage on 
the warehouse,” explained the real 
estate man to his wife, ‘“‘and I take over 
a second mortgage on the subdivision. 
Get me?” 
“T guess so,” said the wife. “But 
what’s the worry about?” : 
“Well, I want six dollars in cash.” 


R. C. W. BIRD of Indianapolis 

passes along the story about the 
woman who had been collecting benefits 
on her health insurance policy for some 
time. Finally a company examiner 
called on her, and after an extended exam- 
ination said: 

“Madam, it is quite evident that your 
neuritis is caused by your teeth, and they 
will have to come out. Let me see them, 

lease.”’ 

“All right, doctor,” she replied. “Hold 
out your hand.” 


EPARTMENT 

Adjutant Ed Mc- 

Grail of West Virginia 

tells about a hotel in 

the central portion of 

his State that has solved 

the problem of keeping 

down overhead costs. When a traveler 

arrives after ten at night, there is no one 

on duty in the lobby. On the desk regis- 

ter there is a list of the numbers of the 

vacant rooms and an alarm clock. Along- 

side is a notice which reads: 

TAKE YOUR CHOICE. IF YOU 
WANT TO GET UP EARLY, TAKE 
THE ALARM CLOCK WITH YOU. 


EAU KEMP, of Delevan, Illinois, 
relates a story of the man who was 
never satisfied with keeping his own 
counsel, particularly after his marriage, 
when he was constantly advising his 
bachelor friends to go and do likewise. 
To one bachelor he said: 

“Tt is wonderful to have a home waiting 
for your return at night; there is ecstasy 
in caring for a garden and a lawn; you 
can raise a dog from a pup; children are 
adorable and no trouble at all; a wife is 
an inspiration, and even if she gets sus- 
picious you can always talk her out of it.”’ 

“T could if I could lie like you can,” 
replied the bachelor. 





NEAR-SIGHTED 
woman and her 
husband were inspecting 
an art exhibit with 
critical care. 
“That’s the ugliest 
portrait I have ever 
seen,”’ said the woman, trying for a better 
view of the abomination. 
“Come away, dear,” said the husband. 
“You’re standing in front of a mirror.” 


HE grandmother was a bit old 
fashioned and when she saw her 
granddaughter with a novel, exclaimed: 

“Mary, I cannot have you reading 
novels on Sunday.”’ 

“But, granny dear,” replied the young 
lady, “‘this one is all right. It’s about a 
girl who was engaged to three clergymen, 
all at the same time.” 


HE firm had advertised for a stenog- 
rapher. One of the partners was in- 
terviewing a very pretty girl who had 
applied for the position. The other 
partner came in, took a good look at the 
girl, and called the other member of the 
firm aside and whispered: 
“T’d hire her.” 
“T have.” 
“Can she take dictation?” 
“We'll find that out later. I didn’t 
want any obstacles to crop up.” 


AUL WALDO JOHNSTON of Wash- 

ington, Pennsylvania, forwards the 
incident of the man who was being ar- 
rested for stealing a chicken. The police 
took him back to the scene of his crime, 
and the owner of the farm, a kind 
hearted old lady, said: 

“Young man, if you needed food, why 
didn’t you come to me and ask for it? I 
would gladly have given you some.” 

Drawing himself up haughtily, the 
prisoner replied: 

“Madam, I'll have you understand I’m 


HEN Comrade 
Glen Campbell, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
driving to Florida last 
winter, he got on a road 
of whose destination he 
was uncertain. Seeing 
an old colored woman in a nearby field, 
he called to her, “Auntie, can you tell 
me where this road goes?” 
The old woman gazed thoughtfully 
at the winding country road, and said: 
“Honey, hit goes fust one place and den 
another.”’ 
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Part of the crowd at the first 
night game ever played in 
a Legion Little World 
Series, at New Or- 
leans. Score, East 
Lynn 12, New 
Orleans 1 


T’S hats off to East Lynn, 
Massachusetts, whose boy base- 
ball team bludgeoned its way 
with solid base hits to the top of 
the Legion Junior Baseball heap 
toward the end of the summer, over- 
coming a plucky New Orleans team 
in three straight games and bringing to its 
Department for the first time the Howard 
P. Savage trophy emblematic of the 
world championship. The New Orleans 
boys, playing at home, were never out- 
gamed but the batting power of the Bay 
Staters and the superior hurling of their 
pitcher, Ray Bessom, were just too much. 
It was the fifth time in Junior Baseball 
competition that a New Orleans team has 
reached the finals. The Crescent City 
won the world championship in 1932. 
For the first time in the history of 
Legion Junior Baseball, which goes back 
to 1926, the championship finals were 
largely a night affair, only one of the 
games being played by daylight. Under 
the bright arc lights of Heinemann Park 
in New Orleans the East Lynn boys, who 
had never played after dark, soon got 
their bearings. Their opponents were 
almost as new to night baseball—they 
had played only one game under the lights. 
A lot of people in various parts of the 
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country thought the night games idea was 
a ballyhoo stunt employed to drum up 
interest in the series. I almost hate to 
plead not guilty on behalf of everybody 
involved in the management of the series, 
because the night games did get our 
Junior Baseball program some publicity 
it might not have had otherwise, but the 
fact of the matter is that it became a 
question of either playing night ball or 
moving the series some hundreds of miles 
away. I think everybody in East Lynn 
suspected a trick, because they certainly 
let us know they didn’t like the idea of 
night ball a little bit, but when the 
Legionnaires in charge of the team arrived 
at New Orleans and found out the why 
and wherefore of it all they withdrew 
their objections and agreed to give night 
ball a try. 

Here for the record are the scores: 
East Lynn 12, New Orleans 1; East 
Lynn 5, New Orleans o; East Lynn 13, 
New Orleans 5. The best chance the home 










team had was in the 
second contest, which 
did not get on the 
record because it ran 
only four innings. This 
game, played at night 
as were all except the 
5-0 game, found East Lynn the “home” 
team. New Orleans got a run in the second 
and by fast fielding held its opponents 
scoreless. Rain started falling in the 
fourth inning, and just as the fifth began 
it came down’ hard. After more than a 
half hour of waiting the umpires called 
the whole thing off. If the rain had held 
off ten minutes... . 

East Lynn had drawn a bye after clean- 
ing up its opponents in the Northeast and 
the team was waiting at home to find out 
whether it would play Omaha, Nebraska, 
or New Orleans, where these representa- 
tives of the Northwest and the South 
were fighting it out in the last days of 
August. It was a two-out-of-three series, 
and on Saturday morning, August 28th, 
with each team needing a single victory 
to enter the championships we learned 
that in the event New Orleans won we 
would have to play at night, and that the 
first game would have to be on the coming 
Monday. A glanceat the map willshow you 
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that the East Lynn team had hardly a 
minute to lose if it was to arrive in time. 
We couldn’t tell East Lynn where to 
go. They were in the position of the 
fellow in that popular song of twenty-five 
years ago, “I don’t know where I’m 
going, but I’m on my way.” We called 
East Lynn on the phone from New 
Orleans and by dint of using police 
radios, patrol wagons and private 
cars all of the boys but two were 
rounded up and got aboard a train 
bound for Cleveland. At Cleve- 
land they would find out whether 
to proceed westward to Omaha or 
make it column left and go south 
to New Orleans. The two boys 
left behind were taken to Cleve- 
land by plane and joined thei1 
mates, to find that it was on to 
New Orleans. The Louisiana boys 
had won through to the finals by 
taking an eleven-inning game from 
Omaha. 

In all the years since 1926 in which 
Legion Junior Baseball has operated 
the Legion has had few more enthusiastic 
supporters of its program than Larry 
Gilbert, ex-big league ball player who is 
manager of the New Orleans Pelicans, the 


professional team that represents’ the games 
Crescent City in the Southern League. scheduled 
Larry has not only co-operated to the full at various 


times during the 
coming week. Of course 

the kids could play in some other park, 
but Heinemann Park was the only one 
that could take care of the series in the 
right way. Larry switched things around 
as much as he could and then offered us 
fou night games and one afternoon game. 
It was swell of him and we of the Ameri- 


in the playing of games by Legion teams 
in that city but his two sons, Charlie and 
Larry, Jr., are veterans of Junior Baseball. 

Larry’s team had come home for an 
eight-days’ stay at the close of the season, 
and here was a Legion baseball program 
threatening to stage its finals in New 
Orleans and capture the attention and 
the money of the fans. The Pelicans had 


Legionnaire 
Richard W. 
Leche, Gov- 
ernor of 
Louisi- 
ana, and 
Mayor Rob- 
ert S. Maestri 
of New Or- 
leans flank 
the first- 
game  pitch- 
ers, Bessom of 
East Lynn 
and Porciau 
of the home 
team 
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**Safe,”’ 
wigwags 
Umpire Dan 
Barry as Nikitikis 
of East Lynn beats a 
throw to the plate 


canism Commission and the Louisiana 
Legion appreciated it. 

New Orleans gave the series grand sup- 
port financially and in every other way. 
For the three games that went the route 
the stands were crowded, and I am glad 
to say that the receipts enabled us to 
close the books in the black. The $20,000 
contributed by the National and Ameri- 
can Leagues each year is of course the 
mainstay of our baseball competition, in 
which some 500,000 youngsters under 
seventeen in every State of the Union 
learn the lesson of playing the game in 
the best American tradition ot sports- 
manship. We of the Legion believe that 
this annual competition is a good thing 
for organized baseball and for the 
American people. In addition to the 
money contribution, the big leagues sent 
Ernie Quigley of the National League and 
Dan Barry of the American League to 
umpire the series. They did their usual 
fine job, assisted by a couple of local men. 

Governor Richard W. Leche of Louisi- 
ana, a Legionnaire, pitched the first ball 
in the opening contest, and Mayor Robert 
S. Maestri of (Continued on page 57) 
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Whi Mot— D 
OXING! 





JOHN GADD! 
Mutation 


WILLIAM HEASLIP 


HEINIE whizzbang in the Ar- 
gonne ended my ring career. 
Most of the dozen steel punc- 
tures made in my front I didn’t 
mind, but where the casing shattered my 
left shoulder and elbow it resulted in a 
permanent wave which did a boxer no 
good at all. The medico who patched me 
up suggested that the curve made a lovely 
place for a girl to park her head. I’m not 
the gigolo type, though, and after the 
casts were removed I devoted two years 
to massaging and exercising the old soup- 
bone before I regained control. But trying 
to throw a straight left with an arc in it 
was too great a handicap to risk my titles 
in the ring again. Yet I work out every 
day in the Yale Club in New York City 
where I am boxing instructor. 

Although I was raised in Hell’s Kitchen 
where rough and tumble fights were the 
broth of existence, I avoided street fights 
when I could. Dirty fighting tactics never 
appealed to me. As a kid I learned the 
difference between scientific boxing and 
that school of gouging and biting in 
clinches, when I got a job as errand boy 
in a linen shop. My father had died and it 
was up to me to help support my mother 
and younger brother. My boss, Jimmy 
Gray, whose story “They Called Me 
Dad” appeared in a former issue of this 
magazine, was and still is a boxing fan, a 
rabid one. He kept a pair of boxing gloves 
under the counter and when trade was 
dull, the first caller entering the shop 
would find a pair of padded mitts tossed 
at his head with a challenge to put them 
on. Watching those impromptu bouts out 
in a back room, I learned the finer points 
of the game—footwork, feinting, block- 
ing, straights, uppercuts, hooks, jabs, the 
art of crossing. (Continued on page 66) 
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10-K gold Legion em- Ilustration enlarged 
blem, set with a spar- 
kling 3/100 carat gen- 


vine diamond. The 


approximately 

two and one-half 
times to show detail 
of design. 


mounting is solid ster- 
ling silver, with a smart 
French enameled design. 


00eGk 


@ Here is a real opportunity for you to gratify your desire 
for a genuine diamond ring at a price far less than you ever 
expected to pay. 

This brand new, distinctive American Legion ring has a sparkling 
3/100 carat genuine diamond set in a white gold bezel in such a 
way that the diamond appears to be two or three times larger than POSTPAIOD 
its actual size. It is one of the smartest, distinctively masculine rings 


{COMPLETE 





All you pay is $9.95 for the com- 


ver designed. 
. 8 plete ring with diamond. This 


Heavy, massive, yet it is so perfectly proportioned that it hugs the price includes Government collec- 
finger snugly and comfortably . . . Offered at a very special rock- tion charge and money order fee, 
bottom price, this genuine American Legion ring is one of those with absolutely no extras to pay. 


rare bargains which you simply can’t afford to pass up. 


STANDARD RING SIZE GAUGE 





HUELIITTL  naosuzes 


Ia Qooroneaae A 


Cut a slip of paper or string that will fit snugly around the second joint of the 
finger on which the ring is to be worn. This must be done carefully and accu- 
rately to insure a proper fit. Lay the paper or string with one end exactly on 
line “‘A,”’ and the other end will indicate the correct ring size. Rings also fur- 
nished in half-sizes, i.e., 744, 101, etc. 


neem ilar ner [ Mail Now ]----- 


M1137 


Emblem Division, National Headquarters, American Legion 

777 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
I want one of those beautiful, genuine diamond Legion rings, SIZE . Ship it immediately, and I will 
pay the postman a total of $9.95 on delivery which includes the usual collection charges, etc. It is to be distinctly 
understood, however, that if I am not absolutely satisfied in every respect, my money will be refunded promptly 


upon return of the ring. 
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BERTRAND 


R.CANFIELD 
Carloons by 
ART HELFANT 
* 


AN you resist salesmen? If you 
cannot close your door on the 
eloquent plea of the young man 
who is working his way through 

college or say “No” to an enthusiastic 
agent seeking to protect your home and 
loved ones with life insurance, your sales 
resistance is dangerously low. 

How can you outwit the clever strat- 
agems of super-salesmen seeking to sell 
you something you do not want for money 
you do not have? By becoming ac- 
quainted with the ruses resorted to by 
salesmen, you can out-maneuver the 
smoothest talking peddler who ever sold 
electric fans to Eskimos. 

Here are some of the ways salesmen get 
your signature on the well known “‘dot- 
ted line.” No longer is trickery and force 
resorted to in gaining entrance to your 
home or office. Disguises of ministers, 
messenger boys or meter readers, once 
much in vogue as “door openers,” have 
been discarded as uncouth as putting a 








He gets in by arous- 
ing their curiosity 











Your Cousin Cuth- 
bert asked me to call”’ 


foot in your door. Modern salesmanship 
resorts to such subtleties as the vacuum 
cleaner salesman who on a bright sunny 
day approaches every door wearing a 
pair of rubbers. When the housewife 
opens the door the salesman very care- 
fully kicks off his rubbers and begins his 
sales story, knowing full weil that few 
women would have the heart to make him 
put on his rubbers again without an op- 
portunity to tell his story. 

Today, few salesmen try to “get in” 
without “paving the way” by means of 
letters of introduction, often from your 
influential friends or relatives, for it is a 
rare buyer who can refuse to admit a 
salesman who announces himself, “Your 
Cousin Cuthbert asked me to call on you 
when I was in town.” 

Akin to such innocent betrayals by your 
friends is the ‘‘advance letter’’ telling 
you of the writer’s intention to call upon 
you at some future time about a matter of 
great importance. This play upon your 
curiosity is one of the clever salesman’s 
most effective opening wedges. 

An Eastern magazine advertising sales- 
man had made several trips west to 
present his story to a manufacturer of 
cosmetics, but to no avail. The manu- 


facturer was always out when the sales- 
man called. Finally the salesman regis- 
tered at a hotel in the city where the 
manufacturer was located. Every day 
for a week the salesman wrote the manu- 
facturer a lengthy letter in which he 
set forth in closing that he was staying 
there until he saw him. After getting 
the sixth straight daily letter, the manu- 
facturer called at the hotel to see the 
salesman, who later checked out with the 
manufacturer’s account in his pocket. 

The “free gift” is another successful 
device to induce you to open your doors 
to salesmen. A vague announcement to 
arouse your curiosity is sometimes sent 
in advance of the gift. 

If all these stratagems fail, an alert 
salesman may try the anonymous tele- 
phone call which is made to unsuspecting 
housewives and runs something like this, 
“Hello, is Mr. Jones in?” The salesman 
does not want to speak to Mr. Jones, but 
merely asks for the husband to arouse 
the wife’s curiositv. Comes the answer: 





If they can’t sit 
down it’s tough going 


“No, Mr. Jones is not in; who’s call- 
ing?”’ It’s Mrs. Jones, of course. 

Ignoring the question, the salesman 
again asks, “Is Mr. Jones there?” After 
a few similar exchanges, the salesman 
asks, “Is Mrs. (Continued on page 46) 
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* MAKING AMERICA 


4H REE AB BEBEEEE 


for 1938 











Focuses Public Attention on the critical accident front! 


% It depicts a school patrol lad, typical of the thousands 
of American boys who are enlisted in this traffic safety 
offensive, standing in an automobile lane protecting the 
lives of smaller children on the way to the schoolroom. 
The silhouette phalanx in the background portrays the 
strength of the entire American Legion supporting this 
program for “Making America Safe.” 

Such is the message of the 1938 Legion Poster. 
Handsomely lithographed in colors, it tells the story of 
The American Legion forcefully, completely, at a glance. 


MORGAN LITHOGRAPH COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


% Posters will be ready for thirty thousand outdoor 
panels the first of November, through the co-operation 
of the Outdoor Advertising Association of America, Inc., 
if your Post does its part and orders the required number 
early. Take this order blank to your next Post meeting 
and get action on it. The National Organization of The 
American Legion has officially adopted the above design 
and has authorized the Morgan Lithograph Co., Cleve- 
land, O., to make, sell and distribute all Legion posters, 
display cards and windshield stickers bearing such design. 


hneebeailiiainivatiaitioniiinsinivieaitininta 1937 


Please enter our order for Be ie ie posters @ $1.00 each delivered. Check or money order for $__...... .... enclosed. 
window cards @ 6c each delivered. (Minimum order 20 cards.) 


_ windshield stickers @ 3c each delivered. (Minimum order 50 stickers.) 


ea Post 


" Post Adjutant or Commander 
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Ship posters to local poster plant owner: 
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eyentinels of Security 


twenty-six years have elapsed since their 
completion, aircraft carriers after twenty 
years, light surface vessels after from 
sixteen to twenty years, and submarines 
at thirteen years. 

Two of our capital ships, the Arkansas 
and the New York, became over-age 
January 1, 1937. The new North Carolina 
and Washington will replace them. In 
1938 two more capital ships, the Texas 
and the Nevada, will become over-age, 
and our program must include a request 
that appropriations be made for their 
replacement. 


HESE big ships are only important 
links in the chain of naval defense be- 
ing forged for the security of America. The 
total number of vessels being constructed 
on August 1st was seventy-five, divided 
as to type of ship and tonnage as follows: 


Num- 

Type of Ship ber Tonnage 
BATTLESHIPS 2 35,000 each 
AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 3 *20,000 (2) 
CRUISERS (heavy) I 10,000 (8-in. guns) 
Cruisers (light) 9 10,000 (6-in. guns) 
SUBMARINES 17 24,715 
DESTROYERS 5 1,850 each 
DESTROYERS 34  +1,50c each 
DESTROYERS 4 1,600 each 


* The third at 14,500 tons. 
t Total tonnage. 


The four destroyers mentioned last are 
the latest to be contracted for, and 
they will be of the most modern design 
and efficiency. In addition, four more 
destroyers are to start building during 
this fall of 1937. 

The aircraft carriers under construction 
are the Yorktown, nearing completion, the 
Enter prise, due to reach completion next 
May ist, and the Wasp, scheduled to 
begin duties next fall. It is very significant 
of the growing importance of aircraft in 
naval operations that these superb 
modern carriers are soon to join the Fleet. 
The cruisers being constructed are the 
Wichita, equipped with eight-inch guns, 
and the six-inch-gun cruisers Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Savannah, Nashville, Phoe- 
nix, Boise, Honolulu, St. Louis and 
Helena. 

Building a modern naval vessel is truly 
a stupendous task. It calls for all the 
knowledge of ship design and craftsman- 
ship, and the application of all the 
ingenuity and skill of scientific and 
technical resources. 

Referring again to the two battleships 
just beginning the 48-month process of 
construction: First, there is the matter of 
design. This in itself is an amazingly 
complicated task, involving the prepara- 
tion of plans covering every detail of con- 


(Continued from page 11) 


struction, even including the size and 
type of every rivet and increment of 
welding, the specific arrangement of 
piping as to size, joints and valves. The 
magnitude of the work of detail design 
can be gauged by the fact that about 
7,000 plans will be required for each ship. 
In addition, about 5,000 plans will show 
the large number of items of primary and 
auxiliary machinery and equipment, 
which will be purchased from contractors 
throughout the country. 

Specialists in a “design group” have 
charge of the multitudinous questions 
concerning design of the hull and ma- 
chinery proper, and they must follow up 
with the enormous task of working out 
the details of hundreds of items of 
auxiliaries, instruments, furniture, and 
equipment. As the work progresses, every 
effort must be made to improve the design 
of details and arrangements. Laboratories 
at all our Navy Yards are conducting 
exhaustive tests and experiments to im- 
prove both material and design. 

The complexities of the turrets of a 
modern battleship and the magnitude of 
the work of building them, and installing 
guns and machinery, are enormous. Work 
on the turrets starts about the same time 
as laying of the keel of the ships, and 
these ships will carry sixteen-inch guns, 
in keeping with decisions of other naval 
powers not to limit the caliber of their 
guns. 

The weight of the North Carolina and 
the Washington will approach the maxi- 
mum of our treaty agreement, 35,000 
tons, of which about 25,000 will be 
structural and protective material. The 
quality of the materials and the work- 
manship will be the best obtainable. 
Take, for example, the matter of joining 
the steel. Electric welding has been used 
extensively in recent new vessels and has 
been found to have numerous advantages 
for ship construction. It saves weight, and 
produces tighter joints than rivets. 


HE number of men directly employed 

in building each of these capital ships 
will approximate 5,000, in addition to the 
huge army of workmen engaged in the 
manufacture of material of every kind 
which the Navy will purchase for con- 
struction of the ships. 

The total cost will be approximately 
$60,000,000. About $20,000,000 of that 
will go for armament. Costs of battle- 
ships formerly were computed at a 
million dollars per ton, but costs of 
material, labor, armament and the intri- 
cate mechanisms have increased greatly 
in the last decade. 

And these battleships are just one 
major item in the whole program of 
attaining our standard of national se- 
curity through a treaty Navy. The de- 


cision of our Government to proceed with 
the construction of battleships verifies 
the expressed opinion of experts of all 
the larger nations, that battleships con- 
tinue to be the backbone of naval power, 
regardless of the improved use of such 
important auxiliary weapons as the air- 
plane bomb, the mine and the torpedo. 

It seems unnecessary to remind Legion- 
naires that battleships and other vessels, 
aircraft, guns and equipment would be of 
no avail without trained men to operate 
them. Maintaining a personnel of suf- 
ficient strength, character and training to 
man the Fleet as well as the bases and all 
other points of activity in naval service is 
a continuing item in the duty of national 
defense. 

Four separate groups of personnel are 
essential to naval efficiency: First, in the 
main body of combatant vessels, to be 
trained for fighting a decisive naval 
battle; second, in supply vessels and their 
escorts needed to maintain the Fleet; 
third, in smaller vessels engaged in local 
defense of yards and bases; and fourth, 
in the shore establishments. 


ORE than forty years ago Admiral 
Mahan demonstrated clearly that 
the main efforts of the Navy should be to 
maintain an efficient Fleet and that all 
other naval activities exist only to further 
this end. For years this doctrine has been 
taught in our naval war college and it is 
firmly rooted in the mind of every naval 
officer. Every activity of the Navy has as 
its primary mission the support of the 
Fleet, to bring the Fleet to its highest 
state of efficiency, and to see that it is at 
all times ready and fit to fight. 

Our basic naval policy provides that 
the Navy should be organized “for 
operations in either or both oceans, so 
that only expansion will be necessary in 
the event of war.’’ To maintain this high 
state of readiness, the personnel must be 
of the highest in character, skill and 
ability that is available, and combatant 
vessels of the‘ Fleet should be manned 
with full war complements of regular 
officers and men. 

At the close of 1938, the Navy expects 
to have its authorized enlisted strength 
of 105,000 men in active training and 
duty in all the various divisions of the 
service. The number of commissioned 
officers of the line was authorized by 
Congress in 1931 at 5,499. New types of 
warcraft, rapid technical developments, 
increased personnel as the treaty Navy 
is approached and expanding needs in the 
air service and other special fields made 
it imperative that officer personnel be 
increased. Accordingly in 10933 the 
authorized strength of the line was in- 
creased to 6,531. 

The Naval Reserve is an additional 
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integral part of the Navy. Our policy is 
to supervise its organization and prep- 
aration in peace time so that in case of 
emergency it will be ready to take its 
place in the active Navy with little 
additional training. 

The Fleet Naval Reserve is composed 
of 149 organized divisions in various 
localities, who drill regularly and are 
given a two-weeks’ training cruise 
annually. These are ex-service men who 
after their retirement consider it an honor 
to join this organization conducted under 
naval auspices. There are also thirty-one 
aviation divisions which receive regular 
training to fit them for active duty im- 
mediately upon mobilization. 

Another step to insure sufficient well 
trained personnel was recently taken by 
the Department when it inaugurated the 
recruiting of enlisted men for the Mer- 
chant Marine Naval Reserve. The 


Navy’s program calls for the gradual | 


development of this class of the Reserve 
until its strength reaches 5,000 officers 
and 35,000 men. The Department con- 
siders that a trained Merchant Marine 
Naval Reserve is essential in order that 
these officers and men may provide the 
complements for such merchant ships as 


may be operated by the Navy as auxili- 


aries in time of national emergency. 


In addition, the existing Volunteer | 


Naval Reserve is composed largely of 
specialists who are fitted to perform use- 
ful service by virtue of their civilian 
occupations. 

At the present time the entire Naval 
Reserve, including that of the Merchant 
Marine, consists of 11,733 officers and 
37,655 men. An annual two-weeks’ train- 
ing cruise for the Fleet Naval Reserve is 
conducted during summer months by 
destroyers and battleships, and, in case 
of certain inland units, by special vessels 
stationed on the Great Lakes. 

Naval R.O.T.C. units have functioned 
efficiently and with credit to the service 
in colleges and universities since the close 
of the World War. Graduates must have 
served during the four-year college course, 
after which they receive commissions as 
ensigns in the Reserve. Many continue 
with post-graduate training at the Naval 
War College or in flight training at the 
aviation training base at Pensacola. 

A recent decision affecting prospective 
personnel, and of great possible interest 
to veterans of the World War with sons 
who may soon become eligible, is a plan 
for a six-weeks’ summer course of train- 
ing for young men during their school 
vacation, to fit them for naval service in 
case of war or national emergency. The 
plan contemplates enrolling the young 
men—sixteen to eighteen years of age— 
and giving them training at a naval 
station. The Government will subsist 
and house these youths, but their service 
will be voluntary and without pay. The 
work at the training station would be 
similar to that given recruits for the 
regular Navy in (Continued on page 46) 
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WONDERFUL SIGHT-THAT NOW IF yOu 
DON'T MIND I'D LIKE TO GET BACK FOR 
A PIPEFUL OF THAT SWELL TOBACCO 
YOU WERE SMOKING BEFORE WE 
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7 AND THIS PRINCE ALBERT 
SURE IS A SMOOTH SMOKE 
— MILDEST | EVER TRIED. 
AND HOW IT PACKS AND DRAWS! 
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NO-BITE PROCESS YOU TOLD 
ME ABOUT EVIDENTLY 






































GIVE YOUR TONGUES 
A BREAK, BEGINNERS ! 
ENJOY PRINCE ALBERT’S 
EXTRA-MILD NO-BITE 
SMOKING 
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YOU OLD HANDS AT PIPE 
SMOKING! HOW'D YOU LIKE 
fi TASTIER, RICHER-BODIED SMOKES 
RIM pee ano | : WITHOUT RAWNESS 7 GET RA. 


~ HOW CAN YOU LOSE ON THIS GUARANTEE ? 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. any time within a month from this date, and 
If you don’t find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 
tobacco you ever smoked, return the pocket (Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 


tin with the rest of the tobacco in it to us at Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
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eyentinels of Security 


order to adapt civilians to shipboard 
life and to naval discipline. 

It is believed that there are numbers of 
young men of high-school age who would 
be glad to spend six weeks for several 
summers in preparing themselves for 
duty with the Navy should their services 
be needed, and who would be benefited 
physically by the active and disciplined 
life of a naval recruit. Boat drills, swim- 
ming, physical drills, instruction in small 
arms, lectures on seamanship, personal 
hygiene, naval customs and the like, will 
undoubtedly add as much zest and 
interest to the proposed short training 
period as could be obtained from any 
form of summer outing or camp, and it is 
predicted that the majority of applicants 
will seek to return the second year for 
further training or for a cruise. 

Those young men who make good 
records, who show interest in naval life will 
be eligible for further training at various 
naval schools or on board ships for 


Jones there?” She admits her identity, 
and the salesman continues, “Mrs. Jones, 
there is a matter of importance which has 
come up that I would like to discuss with 
you this afternoon.” 

“What is it about?” 

“T car’t a.scuss it over the telephone, 
but I should like to see you at three 
o'clock.” 

Whereupon, her curiosity aroused to 
the boiling point, Mrs. Jones makes an 
appointment and the salesman walks in 
unhindered to sell an automatic refriger- 
ator. 

Veteran buyers find one of the surest 
ways to shorten sales interviews is to 
meet the salesman in the reception room 
or outside door. A purchasing agent 
who meets thousands of salesmen yearly 
says, ‘““Take away a salesman’s privacy 
and you weaken his confidence. Few 
salesmen will try to sell you before a room 
full of competitors. Also, a long wait for 
an interview destroys a salesman’s confi- 
dence and gives the buyer an advantage.” 

When, by these maneuvers, a salesman 
gets in to see you, his strategy has only 
begun. If you accept his proffered hand, 
your cordiality gives him encouragement. 
Your refusal to shake hands puts a sales- 
man at a moral disadvantage. 

A wise salesman’s first objective is to 
get seated. Fora salesman standing is in 
a decidedly unfavorable position. He 
can be tired more easily in the ensuing 
argument and may be dismissed more 
readily. Accordingly, many buyers re- 


(Continued from page 45) 


cruises during summer vacations, in suc- 
ceeding years. In time it is hoped to build 
up a large reserve of men who have had 
sufficient training and sea-going experi- 
ence to enable them to fill vacancies as 
enlisted men aboard ships of the Fleet 
and its auxiliaries in case of national 
emergency. 

It is essential to the peace-time train- 
ing of the Navy to conduct from time to 
time large-scale Fleet maneuvers, in 
which all vessels and aircraft participate. 
It has been found that only by means of 
such maneuvers may the flag officers, 
commissioned officers, and men become 
acquainted with conditions of wartime 
operations. Because of America’s long 
coast line and the islands in proximity to 
the United States these maneuvers are 
confined to our defensive strategic 
theaters. Co-ordination of the activities 
of the Fleet is thus practiced, and all 
vessels, including carriers and airplanes, 
gain a realistic and correct conception 


(Continued from page 42) 


move all chairs from their offices, or if a 
salesman asks for a seat, he is usually 
offered a chair facing the light so that the 
buyer may take refuge in the shadows. 

The buyer of a large wholesale house 
who prides himself on his ability to make 
salesmen uncomfortable, has adopted 
the strategy against salesmen of having 
fastened, securely to the floor, chairs in 
his office occupied by salesmen. Unable 
to move their chairs, salesmen soon be- 
come restless and soon are on their way. 

Once seated, a skilful salesman seeks 
to divert your attention from your work 
and draw you into conversation by such 
tactful questions as, ““‘How is your golf 
game?” or “Is that your boy’s picture?” 
or “What do you think of the market?” 

Your answers to these apparently sim- 
ple questions not only get you into the 
interview, but disclose your interests or 
desires so that the salesman can concen- 
trate his arguments on the weak spots 
in your sales resistance. 

Recently, an automobile salesman 
called on a young widow and as custom- 
ary asked several leading questions in 
opening the interview. 

“Do you enjoy driving your own car?” 
inquired the salesman. 

“T’ve never ridden in an automobile 
since my husband was killed. I’m just 
afraid of them. Often I read about acci- 
dents like the one in which my poor hus- 
band lost his life.” 

“What caused the accident?” ques- 
tioned the salesman. 


of the wartime mission of the Navy. 

In addition to its service in preventing 
war, the other peace-time activities of 
the Navy would seem fully to justify its 
existence. In scientific progress, in assist- 
ance to navigation, in communication, in 
service to life-saving and aiding those in 
distress at sea and in protecting the lives 
of Americans in disturbed areas, the 
Navy carries a responsibility with pride 
in its tradition of work well done. 

As an insurance to back up our de- 
termination to remain at peace with all 
nations so long as they respect our legiti- 
mate rights, it serves as a vigilant force 
for universal law and order. 

Men who wore the uniform of their 
country in the World War know by ex- 
perience the necessity of preparedness, 
the importance of an efficient first line of 
defense. I believe they take satisfaction 
in the knowledge that America’s sea 
frontiers are secure and that the United 
States Navy is ready. 


You're Being Sold 


“A defective steering gear threw the 
car off the road and into a tree,” replied 
the widow. 

This choice information was all the 
salesman needed to discuss the safety 
features of his car and to help close the 
sale. 

The taciturn buyer who answers ques- 
tions with grunts or ‘“‘No” is a salesman’s 
greatest problem. 

Just such a customer was the buyer of a 
Fifth Avenue, New York, specialty store. 
Into this buyer’s office one spring morn- 
ing walked a hosiery salesman with many 
dozen pairs of fine silk stockings under his 
arm. He went right to work. The first 
dozen pairs of stockings which the sales- 
man displayed were greeted by the buyer 
with a shake of the head, “No.” With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, the salesman 
picked up the dozen pairs of stockings 
and threw them out of the buyer’s win- 
dow into Fifth Avenue. 

Then the salesman showed a second 
dozen pairs. The buyer still shook his 
head, ‘‘No.”’ Again the salesman threw 
the hose out the window. The third 
and fourth dozen were thrown out also. 
When shown the fifth dozen the buyer 
called a halt. “Say, what’s the big idea?” 
he asked. 

“Just this,” replied the salesman. “If 
you don’t like these stockings they must 
be no good. You are the best judge of 
hosiery in New York. Even though this 
hose is expensive, I am throwing it away 
because if you won’t buy it, nobody else 
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will.” Pointing to the fifth dozen, the 
salesman asked. “Now what do you 
think of this batch?” The buyer grinned 
and placed an order. 

If you are wondering what happened 
to the four dozen stockings which were 
thrown out the window, you should know 
that the salesman stationed an office boy 
on Fifth Avenue underneath the buyer’s 
window who recovered the stockings as 
soon as they were thrown out. 

During a sales interview, the clever 
salesman is subtly “taking the buyer’s 
temperature” or according to sales idiom 
“seeing if he sizzles.” This is technically 
known as “committing.” The most 
common way to “commit” is by asking 
leading questions which may be answered 
affirmatively as, “You admit, Mr. Jones, 
that this radio has a beautifully clear 
tone, don’t you?” or, “‘Isn’t this an easy 
riding automobile?” If you reply, “Yes,” 


you are “committed” and the salesman | 


passes on to his next argument. Once he 
has your “Yes” on most of his arguments, 
he concedes that you have practically 
sold yourself, and are ready to sign on the 
well known dotted line. 

If you answer “Yes” habitually, a 
shrewd salesman soon recognizes your 
tactics and switches his questions to re- 
quire negative answers, as “You wouldn’t 
leave your wife penniless when you are 
gone, would you, Mr. Jones?” 

Should you raise an objection an alert 
salesman is set with an answer to turn 
your criticism into approval. “I’m glad 
you brought that up,” is the standard 
response to all objections. 

Or, if you remark, “I can buy it else- 
where for less money, 


see you.” 

Salesmen have four regular maneuvers 
for meeting your objections. The yes— 
but method which works something like 
this, “This refrigerator costs too much, 
I want something less expensive.” 

Instead of coming out with a blunt 
denial, the salesman tactfully agrees 
momentarily, “Yes, these refrigerators 


are somewhat more expensive than the | 


old fashioned ice box, but when you con- 
sider their greater economy—etc.” It’s 


hard to disagree with a man who agrees | 


with you. 

Then there is the buyer-on-defensive 
method which is used when your objec- 
tion is based on some rumor which you 
have heard such as, “I hear that this 
radio requires more service than any other 
make.” 

Whereupon, the salesman turns on the 
buyer-on-defensive strategy and replies, 
“T’ll appreciate it if you’ll tell me where 
you heard such a statement.” With the 
burden of proof thrown on your shoulders. 
it’s up to you to defend your objection. 

Sometimes your objection is answered 
by the boomerang method, which turns 
your criticism into a reason for buying. 
An alert piano salesman tried this method 
02 a woman (Continued on page 48) 
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20 Years Older 





Today—for the First Time in 
History — 
from Life After 40 than Before 


You can Expect More 





—NEVER Know It! 





YOU are living in a new world. Work that used to be done by hard, 
muscular labor now depends on the skill of fingers on a machine, and 
on keenness of mind. Your body is saved from exhausting wear. You 


are still young at 40—physically 


and mentally. 


The new “‘young people” of 40 don’t 
resign themselves to discouraging con- 
ditions, or to taking a back seat! 


Take Inventory and 
Start Going Ahead Again 


In the mentally competitive world of 
today—the man of 40 is more com- 








petent, more resourceful and better 
poised than in his youth. 


This is the time for you to take in- 
ventory. It is the time to reconsider 
the goals towards which you have 
been working. If you have plenty of 
energy on tap—as you should have— 
now is the time to go after what you 
want most. AND GET IT! 





You Can Gain New Happiness 
—THESE People Did 





bad. Distress, gas and headaches 











Henry T. Adams 


” the customary | 
—Income bigger 


answer is, ‘““That’s just why I came to| 


Had Slump—Then Struck 
Faster Pace 








Dear Life Begins: 

I am 41. I no longer just work 
with figures in our financial de- 
partment. I have learned what 
these figures mean. 

But I nearly lost my job some 
months ago, because of physical 
incompetence. 

My trouble started with con- 
stipation. Then my stomach went 





From Linen Room Worker 
to Hotel Housekeeper 


were constant. 

I could not concentrate on my 
work. A doctor said intestines and 
stomach tend to become less ac- 
tive—and put me on Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast to strengthen the 
digestive organs. Soon my head- 
aches and indigestion cleared up. 

This slump was a turning point. 
Since then, I have done the best 
work of my life—and received a 
substantial salary increase. 


Henry T. Adams. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast makes the 
stomach work better. 
I have eaten yeast regularly. 








For it stopped my stomach 





Dear Life Begins: 


room of a hotel. 


ood day’s work. 


Mrs. Catherine Dorry 
Success Came at 46 


Sixteen years ago I had to start 
supporting myself and young’ difference and made me house- 
daughter. I got a job in the linen _ keeper. It is a small, homey hotel 


trouble. Yearsseemed to fall away. 
I became brisk, businesslike. 
The management noticed the 


and I am in contact with the 


me few years ago, I could not do paste. This is an enjoyable life. 


not only have more income than 


was run-down, suffered from before—but I have broader inter- 
indigestion and heartburn. An- ests and more important work. 
other hotel employee told me 


Catherine Dorry. 


An Early Sign of Aging is Slower Digestion 


In most people the gastric juices begin to 
flow less freely around 40—and have 
weaker digestive action. 

Don’t let this slowing down get worse 
until it interferes with your activities. 
Give the digestive system special aid. 

Increasing as it does the quantity of the 
juices and strengthening their digestive 
power, Fleischmann’s Yeast is an impor- 
tant aid to people of 40 and over. 

In addition to this digestive stimula- 





tion, there is the tonic action of 4 vitamins 
in Fleischmann’s Yeast. A generous sup- 
ply of these 4 vitamins is provided—and 
each one has its particular part in keeping 
the body strong and well. 

Give your system this extra help. It 
brings to almost anyone over 40 new 
health and self-confidence. 

Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a 
day—one cake }% hour before each meal 
—plain or in water. 











$2 5 WILL BE PAID FOR LETTERS of success after 40—so helpful to others 
we wish to print them. If you can truly credit to Fleischmann’s 

Yeast some part of the health that made your success possible—write us 

—enclosing your picture. Life Begins, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Copyright, 1937, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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who refused to buy, saying, “Oh, I can’t 
buy that piano now. We’re just in the 
middle of re-decorating our living room.” 

Back came the salesman with his 
boomerang: “‘That’s just fine. I believe 
this piano will fit right in with your new 
plans, because it will help you in modern- 
izing your living room.” 

Veteran salesmen sometimes use the 
offsetting-advantages method in meeting 
price objections. If you should say, 
“This eight cylinder car is all right, but it 
uses too much gasoline,”’ you would prob- 
ably get the offsetting-advantages an- 
swer: “Yes, your gas consumption would 
increase somewhat, but on the other hand 
when you consider the advantages of 
comfort, safety, beauty and dependabil- 
ity ...” In this way the question of 
operating cost is put far in the back- 
ground by the offsetting advantages. 


(Continued from page 47) 


When the sales strategist has worn 
down your resistance to a point where he 
considers you sufficiently mellow, he will 
probably give you a try-out close such 
as, ““‘When do you want us to deliver this 
washing machine, Mr. Jones?” 

Or, if you do not rise to this lure, he 
will probably try the suggestion-of- 
ownership close. ‘Just think of the com- 
fort you will get out of this oil burner 
next winter with no coal to shovel.” 

Another scheme for getting your favor- 
able decision is the Double-question 
which, like the well known question, 
“Have you stopped beating your wife?” 
leaves you little choice in the matter of an 
answer. The salesman asks, “When 
would you want delivery, next week or 
the first of next month?” 

Or if these other closes fail, chances 
are that the salesman will try the contin- 


You're Being Sold 


gent-close by asking, “You are hesitating 
because you feel that the price of this 
radio is too high, isn’t that right? Then 
if I can prove to you that this really is the 
most economical radio on the market, 
costs less to own, you would want delivery 
now, wouldn’t you?” 

Smart salesmen are keenly alert for 
indications of acceptance such as a nod 
of your head, a relaxed attitude or a ques- 
tion such as, “When will this policy go 
into effect?” One successful salesman 
says when a buyer opens his hands, he is 
ready to sign. 

The next time you are approached by 
a salesman, study his tactics, listen to his 
arguments, anticipate his answers and 
enjoy the experience of being sold. 
Make your next meeting with a salesman 
an adventure instead of an annoyance. 
Salesmen are not as dull as you think. 


Like a Mighty Army 


mind our own business’.”’ The fifteen 
thousand Legionnaires assembled in the 
Convention roared their response in 
enthusiastic applause. 

Other greetings were extended by 
Major General James G. Harbord, Presi- 
dent of the New York Convention 
Corporation, and by George M. Clancy, 
retiring Commander of the Department 
of New York, under whose administration 
the convention plans had been formu- 
lated. The response on the part of the 
Legion was made by Past National Com- 
mander John R. Quinn of California, who 
said, in closing: 

“Thank you for the warmth of your 
welcome. Thank you for the fun we are 
having and the fun we are going to have. 
But thank you most of all for showing us 
the way to renewed faith in our national 
way of life. The inspiration here revived 
will stir us to a new endeavor in the name 
of American ideals, American institutions 
and the American people.” 

It had been hoped that General John 
J. Pershing would be in attendance at the 
Convention to greet in person the men 
whom he commanded twenty years ago. 
But some weeks ago, when the dedication 
of the American monument at Chiateau- 
Thierry, the last of the series erected by 
the Government under the direction of a 
Commission headed by the General, was 
deferred until October 6th, it became im- 
possible for him to make the journey to 
America and return to France. Arrange- 
ments were made to have the General 
speak to the Convention and to all 
America in an international broadcast. 

Just before introducing General] Persh- 


(Continued from page 23) 


ing, who is the only living Honorary 
National Commander of The American 
Legion—a distinction he shared with 
Marshal Foch—National Commander 
Colmery presented to him, through his 
sister, the stand of colors emblematic of 
that rank. 

“Standing beside me here on this plat- 
form in Madison Square Garden in New 
York City,” said Commander Colmery, 
“is your sister, Miss May Pershing. The 
affection between you is an outstanding 
contribution to American home and 
family life in this country. I now, with 
pride, shall hand these colors to her to 
hold for you until your return to America.” 

Speaking from Aix-en-Provence, in 
Southern France, once the Roman capital 
of Gaul, General Pershing extolled the 
men of the Legion as “members of that 
splendid army that became the deciding 
factor in winning the Great War. As the 
actual facts have become more generally 
known, the appraisal of America’s part 
has taken place and the world now knows 
that the Allies’ military leaders realize 
America’s willing response to the call of 
the Allies wrested them from certain 
defeat.” Pi 

The General continued: 

“T feel sure that it is fully recognized 
that the men who carried our banners to 
victory exercise a steadying influence in 
loca] and national affairs. Their personal 
knowledge of the horrors of war makes 
them detest it, yet they wisely advocate 
adequate preparation against it. Knowing 
the necessity of discipline of government, 
they stand for law and order and con- 
stantly support the constituted authority 


in suppression of crime. But it is also 
necessary for veterans to study our 
economic and political problems, to be 
prepared to solve them. Sound thinking 
and decisive action are called for. Vet- 
erans have been among the first to recog- 
nize and openly condemn the influence of 
communism in our country. But veterans’ 
aggressiveness in fighting this destructive 
movement is imperative if we are to pre- 
serve our heritage of a democratic 
country.” 

Though General Pershing’s radio ad- 
dress was marred by confusion and 
indistinct radio reception, his remarks 
were greeted by round after round of 
applause, attesting the genuine affection 
of the men of the Legion for their war- 
time leader. 

Henry J. Allen of Topeka, Kansas, 
former Governor and United States 
Senator, who served in France in 1917 
and 1918 with the American Red Cross, 
was introduced by National Commander 
Colmery. In ringing tones the Senator 
delivered his confession of faith, and a 
warning of dangers abroad and at home. 
He said in part: 

“T know it is not good taste to be senti- 
mental any more. For twenty years you 
have been drugged and stupefied by a 
ballyhoo that has preached unprepared- 
ness and neutrality until you have been 
made to feel, some of you, that your ser- 
vice abroad was a defeatist service, and 
yet accomplished something. I don’t go 
along with that idea. No man who fought 
in France and is here today has any doubt 
touching the honor or the purpose of 
the service to which he pledged his life. 
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“You went into the Army and sur- 
rendered your citizenship, and then you 
came home, hung your uniforms up as 
souvenirs, which is about all they are 
good for to most of you, and began again 
the lessons of citizenship. You may not 
have made all the world safe for democ- 
racy, but you certainly made the democ- 
racy of the United States safer because of 
what you did and what you believe in 
now.” 

Others who addressed the opening 
session of the Convention were M. Victor 
Beauregard, President of the Caisse 
Autonome de Retraite Mutuelle of 
French Ex-Service Men, and General 
Treasurer of the National Confederation 
of French Ex-Service Men and War 
Victims, who officially represented the 
veterans of France. This was M. Beaure- 
gard’s third appearance before a National 
Convention of The American Legion to 
bring the greetings of our comrades in 
France; he was present at Miami in 1934 
and at Cleveland in 1936. He was fol- 
lowed by Amilcare Rossi of Rome, the 
President of the Association of Italian 
War Veterans, who brought greetings 
from the World War veterans of his 
country. 

In the later sessions the Convention 
heard addresses from Brigadier General 
Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs; Harry E. Ransom, retiring 
Chef de Chemin de Fer, Forty and Eight; 
Russell Holloway, winner of the 1937 
oratorical contest conducted by the De- 
partment of Oklahoma; William F. 
Green, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Legionnaire Harry H. 
Woodring, Secretary of War; Lloyd 
Wampler, Governor of the Indiana Boys’ 
State; Legionnaire John E. Rankin, 
member of Congress from Mississippi 
and Chairman of the Committee of 
Veterans’ Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; Legionnaire Charles F. Hur- 
ley, Governor of Massachusetts; Legion- 
naire Blanton Winship, Governor of 
Porto Rico, and Ray O. Wyland, Educa- 
tional Director of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

The sessions of the Convention on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday were held in the 
Metropolitan Opera House—the first 
time in history that this historic building, 
around which memories of the great in 
music, opera and in public and civil life 
cluster—was opened for such purpoce. 
John W. Doughboy looked down from the 
diamond horseshoe on a stage that has 
re-echoed with the golden voices of such 
stars as Caruso, Schumann-Heink, and 
dozens of others. 

It was in this magnificent setting that 
a touch of comedy was provided at the 
first session by Jay Besore, Legionnaire 
from west of the Hudson. Alert camera- 
men discovered Besore sitting in solitary 
grandeur in one of the boxes in the dia- 
mond horseshoe, leisurely surveying the 
splendor spread out before him. Instantly 
a battery of (Continued on page 50) 
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Like a Mighty Army 


cameras was trained on him; proceed- 
ings on the stage were forgotten. The 
Legionnaire, mildly aware of the Fourth 
of July effect of the flashing bulbs, 
wanted to know what it was all about. 

“Do you know you are sitting in the 
box reserved for Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt?”’ he was asked. 

‘“Well,’”’ Besore replied, giving another 
look at his surroundings, “‘its a fine place 
and I’m not one bit particular.” 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, who had 

been invited to attend the Convention, 
found it impossible to be present. He sent 
a message of greetings which was read by 
National Commander Colmery at the 
final session. The President complimented 
the men and women who “rendered that 
splendid service in the defense of our 
country and for the ideals of democracy 
which earned you the right to member- 
ship in The American Legion and first 
rank in American citizenship.” 

The message of the President con- 
tinued: 

“Were I to solicit the aid of the Legion 
in the solution of any one of the many 
pressing problems which confront us, it 
would perhaps be that of unemployment. 
The Legion is in a position, with its ex- 
tended membership of all classes—a 
veritable cross-section of our citizenship 
—to contribute materially to the success 
of the movement now well under way to 
absorb the unemployed into commerce 
and industry; and in the future develop- 
ment of a national prosperity which has 
all but arrived.” 

This message was read just after Chair- 
man John Gilmore, of Michigan, had 
read and the Convention had adopted the 
report of the Convention Americanism 
Committee making employment a major 
program of The American Legion, second 
only to rehabilitation, and providing 
machinery to make this program effective. 
Of this action more will be said later. 

Fred G. Fraser, of Washington, D. C.., 
the newly elected Chef de Chemin de Fer 
of the Forty and Eight, was presented to 
the Convention. Then the assembled 
Legionnaires rose to greet Mrs. Malcolm 
Douglas of Seattle, Washington, who had 
just been elected National President of 
The American Legion Auxiliary, and who 
had been escorted to the stage by her pre- 
decessor, Mrs. Oscar W. Hahn. A cable- 
gram of congratulations and good wishes 
from Past National Commander Paul V. 
McNutt, now High Commissioner to the 
Philippines, was read, and a message 
from Legionnaire Lloyd Stark, Governor 
of Missouri, who said that Kansas City 
was asking for the National Convention 
in 1941—just twenty years after its first 
national Legion meeting. 

It was toward two o’clock Thursday 


(Continued from page 40) 


afternoon that the stage was cleared for 
the election of officers. A spirited battle 
had been waged by the friends and parti- 
sans of six candidates, and popular inter- 
est in the choice of a National Command- 
er ran high. The Metropolitan Opera 
House began filling with visitors and on- 
lookers soon after the session opened on 
Thursday morning, and when National 
Commander Colmery announced the 
election of officers as the next order of 
business, National Adjutant Frank E. 
Samuel began the roll call of Depart- 
ments in an atmosphere of tense ex- 
pectancy. 

Alabama yielded to Michigan, who 
sent Department Commander Carl Smith 
to the platform to nominate Raymond J. 
Kelly for National Commander; Alaska 
yielded to Washington, whose National 
Executive Committeeman, John J. Sul- 
livan, presented the name of Stephen F. 
Chadwick; California yielded to Massa- 
chusetts, whose Department Adjutant, 
Harold P. Redden, placed Daniel J. 
Doherty in nomination; Indiana yielded 
to Ohio, who sent Edward McCormick 
forward to offer the name of Milo J. 
Warner. The roll call proceeded through 
the entire fifty-eight Departments with 
numerous seconding speeches for favorite 
candidates. The names of J. Fred John- 
son, Jr., of Alabama, and Lynn U. 
Stambaugh, of North Dakota, who had 
been prominently mentioned in connec- 
tion with the National Commandership, 
were not offered to the Convention. 

The roll call for balloting started at 
2:40 P. M. Department after Depart- 
ment registered its votes for favorite 
candidates with no great advantage to 
either of the major candidates, until the 
Department of New York was called. 
““New York casts 75 votes for Kelly, 13 
for Doherty, three for Chadwick and fou 
for Warner,” the chairman of the delega- 
tion announced. Immediately Jim Gold- 
ing, of Brooklyn, was on _ his feet, 
challenging the vote as cast and demand- 
inga poll of the 93 delegates. After 
some discussion and the denial of a 
recess, the poll was ordered. 


ATIONAL Adjutant Frank E. 
Samuel started te call the roll of the 
delegates. Galesoflaughterswept theaudi- 
torium as he repeated the vote after the 
delegate had announced his preference, 
affording a release from the high tension. 
“Kinney for Kelly” and “Dugan for 
Doherty” got laughs, but the real burst 
came when Samuel gravely announced 
“Fish for Kelly.’’ Some one shouted back: 
“All right, but one day too soon!”’ 
“Lamb for Kelly’’ was pretty good, 
and so was ‘‘Lash for Kelly,”’ but better 
ones were ‘‘Mush for Kelly” and “Pick- 
up for Kelly.” 


The roll call was carried on while the 
poll of the individual delegates was being 
tabulated, and the result of New York’s 
vote was never officially announced. 
Private tabulations disclosed that the 
final result varied but little from the votes 
as announced by the chairman, and when 
Vermont swung into the Doherty column 
it was definitely known that victory had 
perched on the banner of the candidate 
from the Old Bay State. Washington was 
next on the roll call. Steve Chadwick 
arose from his seat with the delegation, 
and in a neat little speech released his 
supporters and urged the delegates from 
his own Department to cast their votes 
for Doherty. Ray Kelly made his way to 
the platform and moved that the election 
of Daniel J. Doherty of Massachusetts be 
made unanimous, a motion that was 
seconded by Milo Warner. Men in most of 
the delegations had loosened their banners 
and, even before the result had been 
officially announced, a rush for the plat- 
form was made. Massachusetts struck up 
the song “The Old Bay State,”’ joined in 
by others who knew the words. The song 
was lost in the confusion of the grext 
demonstration. The stage was littered 
with discarded bulbs dropped by the 
camera men. 


rN THE demonstrators made their way 
back to their seats, Past National 
Commander Henry L. Stevens presented 
the Colors to the New National Com- 
mander. “This position is second only 
to that of the President of the United 
States,”’ said the eloquent North Carolin- 
ian. ‘I present you these colors; may you 
make them brighter, Danny. They are 
pure and clean; let them be carried to the 
highest heights to which the soul of man 
can carry them.” 

Order restored, the election of five 
National Vice Commanders to serve with 
National Commander Doherty was or- 
dered. Fred Chambers, of Missouri, 
nominated Past Department Commander 
Drury Phillips, of Texas; Department 
Adjutant Roland Cocreham, of Louisiana, 
placed Past Department Commande1 
Charles Q. Kelley, of Arkansas in 
nomination; Past Department Com- 
mander William Beehler, of Rhode 
Island, presented the name of Past De- 
partment Commander Ralph Mohr of 
Rhode Island; Department Adjutant 
Herbert Kibler offered Montana’s favor- 
ite son, Harry M. Johnson; Department 
Commander Francis W. Turner gave to 
the Convention the name of West 
Virginia’s favorite, Phil Conley, followed 
by National Executive Committeeman 
George Levy, of South Carolina, who 
nominated the candidate of the Palmetto 
State, Past Department Commander 
James F. Daniel, Jr., and Past Depart- 
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ment Commander George D. Hill, of 
Delaware, presented the name of Past 
National Executive Committeeman James 
R. Mahaffy of the Department of Hawaii. 


A complete roll call of the Departments | 


was necessary to decide the contest, and 
while the vote was being tabulated the 
Convention proceeded with the election 
of the National Chaplain, a contest in 
which there had been more than usual 
interest. 

National Commander Colmery an- 
nounced that Drury Phillips, of Texas; 
Phil Conley, of West Virginia; Harry M. 
Johnson, of Montana; James F. Daniel, 
Jr., of South Carolina, and James R. 
Mahaffy, of Hawaii, had received a 
majority of the votes cast and were 
elected National Vice Commanders for 
the year 1937-1938. 

When nominations for National Chap- 


lain were called for, National Executive | 


Committeeman Robert Minnich, of New 
York, placed the name of Rev. John M. 
Bellamy, of New York, in nomination; 
National Executive Committeeman Wil- 
liam G. McKinley, of New Jersey, offered 


the name of Rev. Frederick J. Halloran, | 


Department Chaplain of New Jersey, and 
C. Wayland Brooks took the rostrum to 
present the favorite son from Illinois, 
Rev. Frank Lawler. On roll call, Father 
Lawler received a majority of the votes 
cast and was declared elected. The re- 
mainder of the business of the Convention 
was hurriedly dispatched and, after a 
long lunchless session, the Nineteenth 
Annual Convention adjourned at 4:50 
p. M., Thursday, September 23d. 

The Convention Committees had 
rather less than the usual number of 
resolutions submitted by the several 
Departments to dispose of, but they had 
plenty. They tugged and wrestled with 
639 separate resolutions sent to the 
National Convention for action, though 
it must be said that many were con- 
cerned with the same subject. These 
resolutions dealt with a little of every- 
thing from major Legion programs to one 
protesting tobacco advertising in con- 
nection with comic strips, and another 
requiring that all radio programs close 
with “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

In addition to the highly important 
convention actions mentioned earlier in 


this summary, the convention adopted a | 


series of resolutions dealing with all of the 
leading activities and interests of the 
Legion. These resolutions, relating to 
such subjects as Americanism, national 
defense, child welfare, foreign relations, 
rehabilitation, legislation and finance, 
form the Legion’s working program for 
the year ahead. The most significant of 
the resolutions presented and approved 
are here summarized. 


AMERiICANISM 


Urged posts to commemorate the | 


150th anniversary of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Adopted a (Continued on page 52) 
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Like a Mighty Army 


ritual for the disposition of unserviceable 
flags. 

Condemned all alien organizations 
which in our country promote loyalty to 
some other government or system, and 
requested that Congress investigate and 
make public its findings on organizations 
in the United States which are militantly 
serving Germany, Italy, Russia, Spain, or 
any other alien power or system. The 
resolution also urged national legislation 
designed to punish American citizens who 
advocate overthrow of our Government 
by force, fraud cr violence, and deporta- 
tion of all aliens who advocate such 
overthrow. 


ECLARED opposition to any pro- 
gram, action or policy that has as its 
purpose the lessening of the restrictive 
provisions of our immigration and exclu- 
sion laws. 

Favored the deportation of undesirable 
aliens in order to reduce the number on 
the relief rolls and to alleviate the un- 
employment status of citizens of the 
United States. 

Reaffirmed belief in certain basic 
American rights and institutions, includ- 
ing personal liberty, private property, 
religious freedom, home and family, con- 
tract rights and obligations to be respect- 
ed mutually and enforced by law, and 
declared opposition to anything that 
seeks to undermine or destroy any of 
these un-American. 

In light of the above resolutions, the 
convention declared that it viewed 
with deep concern the increasing disre- 
gard of fundamental legal rights and 
remedies in industrial disputes between 
organized capital and organized labor, 
and urged upon the public opinion of 
America the necessity of restoring im- 
mediately the rights of personal liberty 
and private property in such disputes as 
these rights are established in law, and 
the adjudication of such disputes in the 
courts. 

Approved the Department of Pennsy]l- 
vania essay contest and directed that the 
National Americanism Commission send 
copies of the plan to all Departments with 
a recommendation that similar essay 
contests for high-school students be 
sponsored. 

The National Americanism Commis- 
sion was also instructed to provide a 
trophy for presentation to the winner of 
the national contest, selected from the 
winners of respective Department compe- 
titions. 

Recommended an appropriation of 
$3,000 to finance a national oratorical 
contest. 

Urged the continued organization of 
Legionnaire Schoolmasters’ Clubs within 
individual Posts and Departments. 


(Continued from page 51) 


LEGISLATION 


The convention enthusiastically adopt- 
ed a resolution reaffirming the Legion’s 
demand for the immediate enactment of 
the Universal Service principle into law 
and declared its belief that the American 
people as a whole will enthusiastically 
support this legislation when they are 
fully informed as to its purpose and its 
merits. 

The American Legion since 1922 has 
consistently advocated the principle of 
Universal Service, as set forth in the 
Sheppard-Hill bill now before Congress, 
because, as an organization of World War 
veterans, it is interested in preventing the 
repetition of a situation which will, during 
a national crisis, make it possible for any 
group of American citizens to profit at the 
expense and misery of any other. The 
legislation proposed not only provides for 
the equal distribution of the burdens of 
war, but also fortifies our country against 
the economic repercussions which might 
follow war. 

The declaration of faith in the Univer- 
sal Service act points out that such legis- 
lation has become of paramount impor- 
tance because of the acute international 
situation. The American Legion’s bill 
has been brought to the status of having 
been favorably reported by the proper 
committees of both Houses of Congress, 
and support is urged by Post and Depart- 
mental organizations as well as by in- 
dividual Legionnaires. 

The Legislative Committee was in- 
structed to continue to strive for prefer- 
ence and the retention of World War 
veterans in Federal employment. 

The Committee was also instructed to 
continue its efforts to secure the repeal of 
the so-called causative factor provision in 
regulations governing the retirement of 
disabled emergency officers, and to secure 
an amendment to the adjusted compen- 
sation act that will make provisional 
officers eligible to receive the same 
benefits under this act as other officers 
holding temporary commissions during 
the emergency. 


REHABILITATION 


HE Convention Rehabilitation Com- 

mittee had before it for consideration 
approximately 320 resolutions, many of 
which were exact duplicates, or dupli- 
cates in thought. The Committee, after 
eliminating the duplicates or consoli- 
dating several touching upon one subject 
into an entirely new resolution, rendered 
a rather brief report. Of the resolutions 
recommended to and adopted by the 
convention, ten require legislative action 
for accomplishment, and sixteen others 
may be accomplished by administrative 
action. Many of the resolutions sub- 


mitted had to do with purely local mat- 
ters or were of such technical nature as 
to require more complete study and atten- 
tion than could be given by the Conven- 
tion Committee in the limited time of the 
convention session. These resolutions 
were referred to the National Rehabilita- 
tion Committee for action and report to 
the sponsoring Department. The com- 
mittee’s report: 

Reaffirmed the fourth point of the Four 
Point Program: That in no event shall 
widows and/or dependent children of 
deceased World War veterans be without 
government protection. 

Asked legislation extending marriage 
date of World War veterans to July 2, 
1941, for claim purposes. 

Asked legislation to restore presump- 
tive service-connected cases to full rate 
of compensation. 

Insisted upon immediate decentraliza- 
tion of death compensation claims and 
similar benefits, and directed a study to 
determine practicability of decentralizing 
insurance claims. 

Reaffirmed previously expressed policy 
as to review of disability compensation 
claims now rated at less than ten percent, 
and suggested method of review. 


EQUESTED legislation to increase 
present allowance of $30 per month 
for permanent total disability not due to 
military service. This resolution may be 
construed by some as a radical departure 
from the Legion’s traditional policy of ad- 
vocacy for those disabled by war. It was 
pointed out that the Legion did not propose 
the legislation granting money benefits for 
non-service connected disability, though 
it is sympathetic to all distressed. The 
resolution adopted by the convention 
means to say that, as the Government 
instituted this benefit, the Legion feels 
that $30 per month is an inadequate 
amount to care for veterans actually 
permanently and totally disabled, and 
thus unable to earn even a partial liveli- 
hood for themselves or for those who de- 
pend upon them. 

Asked legislation to provide an in- 
crease from $120 to $240 per capita per 
year in the amount of Federal aid to 
state and territorial soldiers’ homes. 

Asked legislation to permit the Attor- 
ney General of the United States to 
compromise any insurance suit brought 
under the provisions of the World War 
Veterans Act. 

Confirmed the policy of permanent 
disability rating and asked that such 
ratings be made wherever possible. 

Endorsed the present National Field 
Service of The American Legion and 
called upon Post and Department officials 
to co-operate in making the plan success- 
ful. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The National Defense Committee 
presented a report that embodied in full | 
the Legion’s national defense program, 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
convention. The program is divided into 
three sections, Army, Navy and Aviation. 
The following recommendations were 
made for the Army: 

1. A Regular Army of 180,000 men and | 
14,500 officers. This is an increase of | 
15,000 men and 500 officers necessitated 
by the increase in the number of airplanes 
authorized and a corresponding increase 
in anti-aircraft. 

2. Organization of six skeletonized 
regiments of anti-aircraft artillery, com- 
plete modern equipment for all active 
regiments of the Regular Army and the 
National Guard, and an adequate reserve 
of equipment for additional regiments 
which would be needed immediately in 
an emergency. 

3. A National Guard of 210,000 men 
and proportionate officers, with 48 paid 
armory drills and 15 days of field training 
each year. 

4. A Reserve Corps of 120,000 officers 
available for active duty, with training | 
for 30,000 officers annually. 

5. An Enlisted Reserve of 150,000 men | 
to bring the Regular Army to war} 
strength immediately on mobilization. | 

6. Appropriation sufficient to provide | 
for the training of 1,350 Reserve Air 
Service officers for five years. 

7. A Reserve Officers Training Corps | 
in every qualified university, college and | 
school desiring it, with a minimum of six | 
weeks’ field training as a requisite for | 
commission. 

8. A Citizens Military Training Camp 
of 50,000 youths training annually. 

9. Sufficient appropriations for con- 
tinued modernization of arms and equip- 
ment, with special attention to anti- 
tank and anti-aircraft weapons. 

10. Gradual accumulation of combat 
munitions in essential calibres to meet | 
the needs of a balanced force of 1,000,000 | 
in active operation until production can 
supply reasonable needs. 

11. Early completion of plans for the 
orderly mobilization of the required 
volunteer manpower for initial mobiliza- 
tion, and selective service manpower. 

12. Support of the War Department 
industrial mobilization plan to effect a 
prompt and efficient transfer of industry 
from a peacetime to a wartime status. 

13. Sufficient appropriations to place 
educational orders with private compan- | 
ies for the production of vital war equip- | 
ment and munitions not ordinarily eI 
duced in private industry. 

14. Appropriations for holding high 
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tigate the uses of lighter-than-air craft 
for military and commercial purposes, 
and to recommend a national policy 
with respect to the lighter-than-air 
craft. 

It was also urged that the Govern- 
ment resume the naval airship program 
by the construction of an airship similar 
to the Los Angeles, and two full-sized 
rigid airships. 

2. Air Corps Reserve to be brought to 
a point comparable with other Reserve 
arms of the service. 

3. Creation of a standing committee 
on aeronautics in the House of Represen- 
tatives and the United States Senate. 

4. Flight instruction to upper classmen 
who have completed at least two years of 
college training and R. O. T. C. training 
in land grant colleges. 

5. Acquisition of 800 Army planes 
annually over a period of five years, to 
the end that the ultimate objective of 
2,358 serviceable fighting planes may be 
obtained. 

6. The convention recommended that 
not one foot of helium gas be permitted 
to be exported to any country at any time 
for any use, and that the control of this 
gas remain with the United States War 
Department. 


HE following Navy recommenda- 
tions were made: 

1. Continuance of the program to ob- 
tain as rapidly as possible the construc- 
tion and maintenance of a Navy second 
to none. 

2. A Marine Corps of officers and men 
equal to one-fifth of the strength of the 
Navy. 

3. Adequate Naval and Marine Re- 
serves, at least twice the size of the per- 
sonnel of the Regular forces, with provi- 
sion for 48 weekly paid drills and fifteen 
days’ active duty each year. 

4. New Naval Reserve training ships 
to replace obsolete ones. 

5. Adequate government support to 
the American merchant marine to bring 
it up from its present dangerously inferior 
position to a fleet of modern fast ships, 
adequate in numbers and tonnage and of 
suitable types to meet national defense 
as well as commercial requirements. 

6. Continuation of training of Naval 
Aviation Cadets. 

7. Naval R. O. T. C. units to be es- 
tablished in land-grant schools where 
practicable. 

8. Additional nautical schools to be 
established throughout the country and 
national merchant marine academies 
instituted. 

9. Establishment of a Naval Reserve 
Bureau to serve the Navy in the same 
manner as the National Guard Bureau 
serves the Army. 


EDUCATION OF WAR ORPHANS 


The Convention Committee made a 
comprehensive report of the activities 
of the National Committee on the Educa- 
tion of War Orphans, together with three 
recommendations, which were adopted: 

1. That Posts establish friendly con- 
tact with their war and post-war orphans, 
and that a special Post officer be desig- 
nated to acquaint these orphans of college 
age with the State and other scholarships 
to which they are eligible. 

2. That payment of compensation be 
continued by the Government to war 
orphans taking college courses after they 
have reached the age of twenty-one until 
they have completed the regular course 
of not exceeding four years, provided the 
beneficiary entered upon such course 
before the twenty-first birthday. 

3. That appointments at West Point 
and Annapolis be made available to the 
sons of veterans who have died since 
June 2, 1921, or who may hereafter die 
of service-connected disabilities. 


CHILD WELFARE 


The convention directed the National 
Child Welfare Committee to continue 
with renewed and extra effort their study 
and work in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency, especially as it refers to juvenile 
courts, probation, parole and kindred 
activities. Also urged that a special 
month be set aside in the Legion calendar 
to be designated as National Child Wel- 
fare Month. 

Authorized the establishment of a 
Child Welfare School of Instruction at 
National Headquarters at Indianapolis, 
to be held in 1937, and which all Child 
Welfare Chairmen are urged to attend. 
This action seemed necessary because 
of the development of the child welfare 
provisions of the Social Security Act and 
other recent legislation. 

Recommended that a series of brief 
instructive articles be prepared on the 
subject and program of child welfare and 
published in The National Legionnaire. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 


HE convention adopted the report 

of the Committee of Internal Or- 
ganization which, among other things, 
directed that advisory members be added 
to the National Committee on the Educa- 
tion of War Orphans as follows: The 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs; the 
National President of The American 
Legion Auxiliary; the Chef de Chemin 
de Fer, Forty and Eight, or his designated 
representative; le Chapeau Nationale, 
Eight and Forty, National Chairman of 
the Auxiliary Committee on the Educa- 


tion of War Orphans, and the National 
Chairmen of Sons of The American Le- 
gion and of the Juniors of The American 
Legion Auxiliary. It also 

Designated The American Legion 
Guard of Honor of the District of Colum- 
bia as the official Guard of Honor of the 
National Organization of The American 
Legion. 

Authorized Department organizations 
to make contracts for official Legion uni- 
forms with uniform manufacturers of 
their own choice. 

Changed the basic quota provision, 
which shall hereafter be based upon the 
previous four years’ average membership 
as compared with the enrollment on 
May tst of each year. The percentage of 
basic quota attained on May rst shall de- 
termine the position of Departments in 
National Convention parades, seating 
in convention hall and assignment of 
official delegations in hotels. 

Authorized that women who are 
qualified and who are members of The 
American Legion may become members 
of the Eight and Forty without being 
compelled to join The American Legion 
Auxiliary. 

Created a special National Convention 
Committee on the Sons of The American 
Legion. 


FINANCE 


HE convention adopted the recom- 

mendation that there be published in 
The National Legionnaire each year, not 
later than April 1st, a condensed balance 
sheet and operating statement of The 
American Legion, with list of salaries and 
traveling expenses of national officers, 
division heads and their administrative 
assistants. The statement was ordered 
to be made up in comparative form with 
the annual budget as fixed by the Na- 
tional Finance Committee. 


FORELGN RELATIONS 


In session at a moment when wars are 
raging in Europe and Asia, with possible 
widening of the conflicts to include other 
countries, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations reaffirmed the Legion policy 
of the maintenance of peace among the 
nations of the earth, with ample prepared- 
ness, as set out in the following resolution: 

1. A Universal Service Act, having for 
its purpose the utilization of capital, in- 
dustry and labor as well as men to fight, in 
the event of a future threatened national 
emergency, which when enacted into law 
will adopt the principle of “Equal service 
for all, special profits for none.” 

2 An adequate Army and Navy for de- 
fensive purposes and not for aggression. 

3 A proper neutrality policy deter- 
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mined in advance of any future war to the 
end that this country will not be drawn 
into the international disputes of any 
nations. 

On the subject of war debts, the con- 
vention passed a resolution calling upon 
the United States Government to de- 
mand from all foreign debtor nations pay- 
ment in currency or in products or mate- 
rials not produced in the United States 
or its possessions for any and all loans and 
interest for World War advances 


SPECIAL RESOLUTIONS 
By adopting resolutions submitted by 


its Committee on Resolutions, the con- 
vention expressed its sentiments and de- 





sires on a number of subjects not included 
in the foregoing summaries. This com- 
mittee had before it for consideration | 
forty-one resolutions, many of which | 
were found to be practically a re-state- 
ment of previously established Legion 
policy. Since the nature of a continuing 
policy was defined and clarified by the 
Cleveland Convention last year by a 
definite pronouncement, the Committee 
on Resolutions was of the opinion that 
the mere reiteration of these policies by 
resolution year after year is unnecessary 
and of no present benefit. Many subjects 
that have heretofore been taken up year 
after year were not presented to the 
convention, and will not be again, if the 
recommendation is complied with, until 
such time as a change of policy is desired 
or some emergency arises that calls for 
a statement on the subject. As defined 





by the Cleveland Convention, a resolu- 
tion adopted by a National Convention is | 
a mandate the year of its adoption and is 
thereafter a definite Legion policy until 
specifically repealed. 

On the subject of unemployment the | 
convention spoke in straightforward | 
terms, making this problem the major 
program for the year, second only to 
rehabilitation. The salient points of the 
resolution adopted are as follows: 

Authorize adequate finances for a 
national campaign to be headed by The 
American Legion with the co-operation 
of industrial, labor, and civic organiza- 
tions for the re-employment of men over 
40 years of age. 

Endorsed a rigid enforcement and 
broad extension of Federal, State and 
Municipal Civil Service with adequate 
preferences for veterans by legislation. 

Use of the National Field Service of 
The American Legion in the capacity of 
Area Employment Officers to aid in creat- 
ing employment for veterans, enforcing 
veterans’ preference provisions, dissem- 
inating essential employment informa- 
tion, and to act as a liaison between De- 
partment and National Employment 
Committees. 

Obtain, by using The American Legion 





Magazine, a live registration of unem- 
ployed members, to determine the extent 
of and solution of our unemployed mem- 
bers’ problem. (Continued on page 56)! 
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CLEAN OUT 
WITH 
we SANI-FLUSH 


SECOND 
FILL UP 





A WINNER FOR WINTER 


Don’t waste anti-freeze by putting it in a 
dirty radiator. It heats up needlessly and 
boils away rapidly. Spend ten cents and 
very few minutes to clean the radiator thor- 
ly with Sani-Flush. 
ust pour a little of this powder in the | 
radiator. (Follow directions on the can.) 
Run the motor. Drain, flush and refill with 
clean water. That’s all there is to it. Dan- 
gerous lime deposits are purged away. Rust 
and scale are banished. The delicate veins 
of the radiator flow freely. Sani-Flush can- 
not injure aluminum cylinder heads or motor 
fittings. Look for Sani-Flush in most bath- 
rooms for cleaning toilets. Sold by grocery, 
drug, hardware, and five-and-ten-cent stores 
—25 and 10 cent sizes. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Si 
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THE HANDIEST POCKET 


KNIFE EVER DESIGNED! 





@ Once you've used it, 
the Christy Sport Knife 
will have as warm a place 
in your heart as your 
favorite fishing rod . +. 
Neat, handy, useful, and 
durable ... Brass frame, 
heavily chromium plated. 
Blade of finest razor 


Smart . .. practical 


Graceful design, light weight; 
fine enough to wear on your sil- 
ver, gold or platinum chain . . . 
sturdy enough to stand up under 
the use to which you put a knife. 


©hree blades in one 


Instantly opened or closed 
with one hand. No broken 
fingernails, 
Blade locks 
easily in any 
one of 3 lengths 
++. really three 
blades in one. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 
$1.00. Please use coupon below. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
DEALERS—Be among the first to sell this 
novel profit item. Write at once for full par- 
ticulars and prices. 
Salesmen—Write for proposition. 








THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio. AL-I 


Enclosed is $1.00, for which please send me a 
Christy Sport Knife. If | am not entirely satisfied 
with the knife, | may return it and my $1.00 will be 
refunded. (Ohio orders add 3c for sales tax.) 





























Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is cold and damp; if raw, 
Wintry winds make you choke as if each gasp 
for breath was the very last; if restful sleep 
is impossible because of the struggle to breathe; 
if you feel the disease is slowly wearing your 
life away, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free tria! of a 
remarkable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you 
have suffered for a lifetime and tried every- 
thing you could learn of without relief; even if 
you are utterly discouraged, do not abandon 
hope but send today for this free trial. It will 
cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co. 29-C Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Like a Mighty Army 


Appoint some of the members of the 
National Employment Committee for a 
term longer than one year so that the 
committee will always consist in part of 
experienced members. 

Provide for area employment confer- 
ences similar to and probably to be held 
at the same time as rehabilitation con- 
ferences. 

Urged the Congress to provide for the 
taking of a comprehensive census of the 
unemployed to ascertain the number of 
unemployed, the number of veterans un- 
employed, the age of the unemployed, the 
reasons for, and the duration of their 
unemployment and their status as to 
citizenship. 


OMMENDED the success of many 
Departments in securing the enact- 
ment of four model acts drafted by the 
Interstate Crime Commission for nation- 
wide crime control, and called upon Posts 
and Departments of the Legion to re- 
double their efforts to complete fully this 
constructive crime control program. Also 
recommended co-operation with the In- 
terstate Crime Commission in its pro- 
gram to curb juvenile delinquency. 

Endorsed the joint convention of the 
United Confederate Veterans and the 
Grand Army of the Republic to be held 
at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, in June, 
1938. 

Requested that the National Cemetery 
at Grafton, West Virginia, be enlarged. 
This cemetery is now almost completely 
filled. 

Condemned marches on Washington 
by any body of citizens with a purpose to 
intimidate the President or the Congress 
with respect to administration or legisla- 
tion. 

Conservation of wildlife was urged, 
and Posts and Departments were asked 
to take an active interest in constructive 
measures which will help restore nature’s 
balance, that we may recover much of our 
lost heritage wasted by overkilling, pollu- 
tion of waterways, burning and wasteful! 
cutting of forests, and through erosion of 
the soil. 

Special resolutions were adopted in 
memory of these distinguished Legion- 
naires who have died during the past 
year: Past National Vice Commander 
Edgar W. Carruth of Kansas; Past Na- 
tional Vice Commander Raymond O. 
Brackett of Massachusetts; Father Har- 
ris Anthony Darche of Illinois, Past 
National Chaplain, and William P. 
Connery, Jr., of Massachusetts, Member 
of Congress. 


THE FORTY AND EIGHT 


The Eighteenth Annual Promenade 
Nationale of the Forty and Eight opened 


(Continued from page 55) 


its sessions at the Manhattan Opera 
House in the mid-town area of New York 
on Sunday evening, September roth, and, 
as has been the custom in recent years, 
concluded its work a day before the close 
of the Legion convention. Next door to 
the Hotel New Yorker, headquarters for 
five of the large Department delegations 
of the Legion, the Opera House proved 
an excellent site for the boxcar society’s 
deliberations. 

The reports to the convention showed 
that La Société had a membership this 
year of 38,000. Some ten thousand mem- 
bers were registered for the convention 
and took part in the great Forty and 
Eight parade of Monday night of conven- 
tion week, the traditional curtain-raiser 
for the Legion parade. The parade, 
which started at five o’clock in the after- 
noon, and had a line of march down 
Eighth Avenue from 56th Street to 34th 
Street, contained an unusually large 
assortment of locomotives and boxcars, 
red fire and those fun-making adjuncts 
that have made Forty and Eight parades 
memorable. 

As its Chef de Chemin de Fer for the 
coming year the convention chose Fred 
G. Fraser of Washington, D. C., chief 
mail clerk of the Veterans Bureau, who 
has been prominent in the work of the 
national Forty and Eight for many years. 
Other officers elected were: Sous Chefs de 
Chemin de Fer, William T. Dowd of 
Sanford, N. C.; Abe Goldstein of Lewis- 
town, Pa.; J. Howard O’Neill of Burling- 
ton, Vt.; James R. Sullivan of Rockford, 
Ill.; Dr. W. T. Stephenson of Salt Lake 
City; Harry Rosenthal of Bismarck, 
N. D.; Commissaire Intendant National, 
N. Carl Nielsen of Gig Harbor, Wash.; 
Historien National, Phil E. Clements of 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Aumonier National, 
Rev. Robert F. Chapler of Peterson, Ia.; 
Drapeau National, Harold W. Kenney of 
Dayton, O.; Gardes de la Porte Nation- 
ale, Henry H. Green of Atlanta, Ga., and 
Ed J. Young of Watertown, S. D. 


PPOINTIVE officers for the coming 
year were announced as follows: Cor- 
respondant National, Charles W. Ardery 
of Indianapolis; Avocat National, Fred 
Wanger of St. Joseph, Mo.; Conducteur 
National, Tom S. Estabrook of Los Ange- 
les, Calif.; Executive Committee, Marion 
Wheeler of South Bend, Ind.; Harry 
Goldberg of Columbus, O. and William 
A. Schlupp of Chicago; Finance Commit- 
tee, N. Carl Nielsen, Spence S. Eccles of 
Ogden, Utah, and R. C. Patrick of Mason 
City, Ia. 

It was announced that Department 
Voitures had spent a total of $110,825.58 
for child welfare, and thai in addition 
National Headquarters of the Forty and 
Eight had spent $15,000 in emergency 


child welfare work. The reports cited the 
society’s continuing work in disease pre- 
vention. 

The Voiture National Trophy awarded 
to the Grande Voiture securing the great- 
est number of members for The American 
Legion was awarded to the Grande Voi- 
ture of Illinois for having secured 16,950 
members. 

The Voiture Nationale Individual 
Membership Trophy, awarded to the 
individual Voyageur who, through his 
own efforts, secured the greatest number 
of new and renewal members, was 
awarded to Jack Walker of Bronx Voiture 
533, New York, who obtained 1,331 
members for The American Legion in 
1037- 

The Pelham St. George Bissell Trophy, 
awarded to the Grande Voiture in whose 
jurisdiction the greatest percentage of 
new Legion members is obtained in pro- 
portion to its Voyageur membership as 
of September ist of the previous year, was 
awarded to the Grande Voiture of the 
District of Columbia, whose percentage 
was 1,214.2, seventy-one members of 
this Grande Voiture having secured 
2,477 members for The American Legion. 


HE John Chick Conmy Trophy, 

awarded annually to the Grande Voi- 
ture showing the greatest percentage of in- 
crease in its Voyageur Militaire member- 
ship over the preceding year as of Sep- 
tember 1st, was awarded to the Grande 
Voiture of North Carolina, which showed 
a percentage increase of 211 as of Septem- 
ber 1, 10937. 

The Charles A. Mills Trophy, awarded 
to the Voiture Locale performing the 
greatest service to The American Legion 
during the year for which the award is 
made, was awarded to Voiture Locale 75 
of Seattle, Washington. Honorable men- 
tion in this competition went to Voiture 
645, Chattanooga, Tenn., No. 8 of Pater- 
son, N. J., and No. 222 of Klamath Falls, 
Ore. ‘ 
The John Robert Murphy Memorial 
Trophy, awarded for best exemplifica- 
tion of the Legion ritual in its American 
Legion posts, was awarded to Voiture 
174, District of Columbia. 

The Charles Walker Ardery, Junior, 
Trophy, awarded to the Grande Voiture 
performing the greatest service to The 
American Legion in Child Welfare work 
was awarded to the Grande Voiture of 
Ohio. 

The Merritt Jones Cooper Trophy, 
awarded to the Grande Voiture perform- 
ing the greatest work in Americanism for 
The American Legion, was awarded to 
the Grande Voiture of Delaware. 

Pennsylvania won the trophy awarded 
the Grande Voiture having the most 
voyageurs in line as well as the trophy 
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given for the honor of having the most 
musical units in the parade. Palm Beach 
(Florida) Voiture won first prize in the 
boxcar competition and Schmidt Post 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, was adjudged 
the best marching unit. Rockford (Illi- 
nois) Voiture won first prize in the band 
competition in the parade, with Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, second, and Rich- 


mond, Indiana, third. In the drum 
corps competition Middlesex County, 
New Jersey, was first, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, second, and Newport 
News, Virginia, third. The Los Angeles 
Police Post Motor Patrol won the prize 
for presenting the most distinctive feature 
in the parade. The boxcar mileage award 
went to Palm Beach County, Florida. 


Winner Take -All 


(Continued from page 39) 


New Orleans was on the receiving end. 
The packed stands rose as “The Star- 
Spangled Banner’’ was played, and both 
teams participated in the ceremonies of 
reading the code of sportsmanship of our 
Junior Baseball program. Alcée Legendre, 
Department Commander of Louisiana, 
and Roland Cocreham, Department 
Adjutant, took part in the ceremonies. 
The success of the series was a tribute to 
the untiring work of three New Orleans 
Legionnaires who are in Legion baseball 
every year from start to finish—Johnny 
Maxwell, Harry Gadmer and William F. 
Conkerton. In behalf of myself and Chuck 
Wilson, Assistant Director of the Ameri- 
canism Commission, I want here to record 
grateful appreciation of their efforts. 

In the first game of the series East 
Lynn got away to an early lead through 
solid smacking of the ball and the wild- 
ness of Joe Porciau, the New Orleans 
pitcher. Ray Bessom, the chunky Massa- 
chusetts hurler, was never in trouble, 
struck out twelve men and allowed the 
single run to the home team after his 
mates had piled up a lead of ten runs. 
Score, 12-1. 

Three days later, in the afternoon, 
Bessom came back to pitch a brilliant 
shutout game in which his opponents 
were able to nick him for only five hits 
while he was striking out ten of them, 


allowing only two men to reach second 
base. Bessom’s hitting was also a feature 
of this game. In four trips to the plate he 
blasted out a double and three singles, 
and drove in three of the five runs his 
team secured. Captain Hegan of the East 
Lynn team caught Bessom superbly, and 
got a triple, while Nikitikis, the short- 
stop, collected three hits. Captain Gaille 
of New Orleans was the batting star of 
his team, getting two of its five hits. 
Score, 5-0. 

In the final game it looked like an easy 
victory for the Massachusetts boys when 
they ran up a lead of five runs in the first 
three innings, and added three more after 
New Orleans had pushed across a run. 
But in the sixth Pitcher Mara began to 
weaken and the home team scored three 
runs, to make it 8-4. The first two New 
Orleans men up in the seventh inning 
hit safely, and Coach LeMaire sent 
Bessom into the box to protect the lead. 
Bessom yielded one run and then in the 
next inning a combination of solid hitting, 
coupled with errors and poor judgment on 
the part of some of the New Orleans 
players, allowed East Lynn to put the 
game on ice with five more runs. Score, 
13-5. 

The East Lynn champions play on 
the baseball team of Lynn English 
High School. (Continued on page 58) 





“We got enough drinks mixed now, Mr. Mayor, but they still 
taste from cement” 
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men are eo 
saying y 
you look better— =~ Z 
feel better, too—in The 


BRACER 


LL OVER THE COUNTRY—whenever men get 

together they’re talking about The Bracer. 
For they’ve found that now you can get a trim, 
athletic figure—regain that youthful slimness 
—easily, quickly, comfortably. They know that 
wherever you are and whatever you're doing 
you'll look and feel better in The Bracer! 

This amazing new-type supporter belt, a 
Bauer & Black product, made under the most 
sanitary conditions, instantly takes inches off 
your waistline — supports sagging stomach 
muscles—gives you a better, healthier posture. 
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Insist on The BRACER label 





Only The BRACER has 

these 4 exclusive features 
1. Fly Front. 2. Equalized Stretch. 
3. Made of *‘Lastex’’ yarn, 4. Seams 
impregnated with live rubber. 








The Bracer is tailored for perfect fit. Four re- 
movable ribs prevent rolling and the fly front 
allows all-day wear. No buckles or buttons. 
Don’t accept substitutes. Insist on the Bauer 
& Black Bracer! At department, drug, haber- 
dashery and sporting goods stores, 
THE 


BRACER 


If your dealer cannot supply you with The Bracer, simply 
fill out and mail this coupon with a check or money order. 
Price $2.00 (Canada $2.75). 





- “I 
BAUER & BLACK, Dept. A-46, 2500 So. Dearborn St. | 

| Chicago, Ill. (In Canada, Station K, Toronto.) 
I am enclosing check or money order for. 





l Please send me. Bracers 
My waist measurement is. 
Name 


Address— 
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My dealer’s name 
and address is 
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They won their regional competition 
over Manchester, New Hampshire, 
Calais, Maine, and Barre, Vermont, and 
went on to gain the right to represent the 
Northeast through victory in the tourna- 
ment which brought them up against 
South Bend, Indiana, Trenton, New 
Jersey, and Berwyn Illinois. They then 
drew a bye while New Orleans and Omaha 
were battling to see which would get into 
the finals. Ray Bessom, their star pitcher, 
was undefeated in 28 Legion games and 
George Mare, second string, lost only one 
game. Their sponsors are East Lynn 


(Continued from page 57 


Post. Dr. William F. LeMaire, Legion- 
naire, is their manager and Gus Daum, 
an old professional ball player, is the 
coach. Ernest W. Lowell, Massachusetts 
Department Athletic Officer and a mem- 
ber of the Post, accompanied the team to 
New Orleans. 

The New Orleans team, sponsored by 
Federal Post of that city, gets its inspira- 
tion and financial support from Charles 
C. Zatarain. Zatarain sent a Legion team 
to Manchester, New Hampshire, in 1932 
and had the pleasure of seeing it win the 
Junior Baseball championship from 


Winner Take All 


Springfield, Massachusetts. In its regional 
play this year the New Orleans boys, who 
play as the Fortier High School team 
during the school year, rose to the top in 
a series involving Austin, Texas, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and Kansas City, 
Missouri. Then came the Southern 
championship play, in which they finished 
first in competition with Richmond, 
Virginia, Birmingham, Alabama, and 
Charlotte, North Carolina. In the semi- 
finals with Omaha, they dropped the 
first game and took the next two. Their 
coach is Stanley Dobard. 


eymash That Line, Legion! 


Armistice Day football game each year 
between college teams. Last Fourth 
71,000 people attended the Council’s 
show and the net profit was $14,000. On 
Armistice Day this year, when Loyola 
University of Los Angeles plays the 
eleven from Centenary College in Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, the relief work of the 
Council should profit by several thou- 
sands of dollars, as this game has come 
to be regarded as a sports fixture by the 
people of Southern California. 

Last year the Bulldogs operated inde- 
pendently, winning six games, tying one 
and losing three, most of the games being 


(Continued from page 28) 


with teams of the National Professional 
Football League. Henderson, former 
coach at Southern California and for 11 
years at Tulsa University, moulded the 
boys into a strong club and this year, with 
twelve of the old squad back and ten addi- 
tional players who were stars in college 
ranks it looks as if his team would cap- 
ture the pennant in the league they have 
just entered. On their way to New York 
the team stopped off at Pittsburgh and 
gave the American League eleven repre- 
senting that city a 21 to o drubbing. 
Their schedule called for games in the 
East with Rochester, Jersey City, Cin- 


cinnati and Boston and another game 
with the New York Yankees before their 
return home. 

Playing on the Bulldogs are several 
men who made national reputations while 
in college, notably Bill Howard, whose 
passing and running for the University of 
Southern California a few years back 
caused him to be named on several All 
America teams, Ed ‘Crazy Legs’’ Stark 
of Oklahoma Baptist College, a hard- 
running back who is an authentic triple 
threat man, Al Nichelini, a famous back 
at St. Mary’s College in California 
(Nichelini ran seventy yards to a touch- 





Here they are!—The Bull Dogs, team of the Los Angeles County Council of The American Legion, 
photographed in their home city just before their victorious invasion of New York during the Legion 


National Convention 
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down on a baffling reverse play in the 
game with the Yankees), Pete Mehringer, 
a guard from the University of Kansas 
who was an Olympic wrestling cham- 
pion, Gordon Gave, of Southwestern 
Teachers College in Oklahoma and 
Homer Beatty of Southern California, 
both great backfield players in college 
and still better today. 

Coach Henderson usually has one set 
of players in action for the first and third 
periods, and a second set doing duty in 
the second and fourth periods. The 
players under his system of play learn 
to fit into two or three positions, so that 
in case of injury to several men in a game 
there are capable substitutes immediately 
available. Rarely does any man play 
as much as three quarters of a game. In 
this way his men are able to travel at 
top speed while they are in there, and the 
combinations are such that only a series 


Woman power 


(Continued from page 27 


make the poppies and thus contribute to 
the care of their families, the Auxiliary’s 
annual contribution to the Legion’s re- 
habilitation work, and the general un- 
selfish service of the women. 

A group of Auxiliary women distinc- 
tive in its specialized membership and 
in its special program of activity held its 
annual dinner and meeting on Sunday 
night preceding the opening of the con- 
vention. At its earlier annual meetings 
the Past Presidents’ Parley, the organiza- 
tion of Past National Presidents and Past 
Department Presidents, took as_ its 
special work the care of the 30,000 women 
who had served in regular enlistment in 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 
Believing that many of these women are 
now invalided or destitute and not aware 
of the government aid to which they are 
entitled, the Parley undertook to make a 
survey and to give assistance where it 
was needed. 

At the meeting Mrs. J. W. Macauley, 
Past National President and secretary of 
the Parley, reported that 3,153 names 
had been added to the roster, bringing the 
total to almost 7,000 women who had 
been contacted and whose service records 
were available. In submitting the report 
to a later session of the convention, Mrs. 
Robert Walbridge, Past National Presi- 
dent and chairman of the Parley, thanked 
the Departments for their interest and 
contributions to the program and ex- 
pressed appreciation of the co-operation 
of the Women’s Overseas Service League 
in the same work. 

On the same night as the Parley dinner, 
the Department Secretaries enjoyed a 
dinner party with the Department Ad- 
jutants of the Legion at Cribari’s, a dis- 
tinctive, unusual eating place on the edge 
of the old Chelsea district of New York 
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of bad injuries can force the team to| 
lose its effectiveness. 

Officially, the Bulldogs are the property | 
of the Professional Sport Enterprises, In- 
corporated, of Los Angeles. Fifty per- 
cent of the stock of the corporation is 
owned directly by the County Council 
of the Legion, and individual Legion- 
naires 2nd Legion Posts control some 
twenty percent more so that the Legion 
stake in the enterprise is a heavy one. 
Dr. R. W. Starr, now Commander of the 
County Council and last year team 
physician, assumed that role again at 
New York, where he was in attendance | 
at the National Convention. The head 
of the Professional Sport Enterprises, 
Incorporated, is Leon V. McCardle, a 
Past Commander of the County Council. 
They have Coach Henderson under a 
three-year contract and the future of the 
enterprise appears bright. 








City. Mrs. Ida Ashby, Department Sec- 
retary of New York, was chairman of this 
enjoyable affair. 

Pioneer Department Presidents were 
present to greet Mrs. Lowell Fletcher 
Hobart, first National President of the 
Auxiliary, who each year is hostess at the 
Aloha Breakfast, where reminiscences of 
the founding days of the Auxiliary are 
enjoyed. Those who attended were Mrs. 
O. D. Oliphant, first Department Presi- 
dent of New Jersey and also Past Na- 
tional President, Mrs. William Porteous 
of Louisiana, Mrs. O. J. Howell of Utah 
and Mrs. A. S. Booker of West Virginia, 
who likewise served as first heads of their 
respective Departments. This was the 
only social or business function scheduled 
for Tuesday, which day was devoted by 
the Auxiliary to viewing the mammoth 
Legion parade up Fifth Avenue. 

Following the opening ceremonies at 
the second session on Wednesday morn- 
ing, in quick order the reports of the 
Committee on Permanent Organization, 
presented by Mrs. Ruth Mathebat, chair- 
man; of the Credentials Committee, | 
authorizing the seating of 774 delegates, 
submitted by Miss Blance W. Scallen, | 
chairman, and of the Rules Committee, | 
read by its chairman, Mrs. Willis C. | 
Reed, were accepted and approved. 

As chairman of the Junior Activities 
Committee, Mrs. A. B. Weyer, chairman, 
reported that approximately twelve thou- 
sand junior members had joined the 
Auxiliary during the past year, bringing 
the total of that group to forty thousand. 
She explained that the program for these 
younger members was based principally 
upon acquainting them with the purposes 
of the Auxiliary and impressing them with | 
the value of their heritage. Their assist- 
ing work in (Continued on page 60) 
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HE GOT SO 
SKINNY AND 
PEPLESS 


then he gained 


15 Ibs. QUICK 


and beat his rivals out - 








Walter Schoendaller 


“A bad sickness robbed me 
of weight and left my skin 
in a horribly blotchy condi- 
tion. I lost all my old-time 
pep, and when I did go out 
1 noticed that my girl friend 
seemed to enjoy dancing 
with the other fellows more 
than with me. We used to 
quarrel about it and almost 
broke up several times. Then 

started taking Ironized 
Yeast. In almost no time I 
began to fill out. I gained 
15 Ibs. in 10 weeks. My skin 
cleared up, too, and all my 
old pep came back. I’m not 
worrying about rivals any 
more and I thank Ironized 
Yeast.” 


—Walter Schoendaller, 
La Crosse, Kans. 











New IRONIZED YEAST 
tablets give thousands 


10 to 25 Ibs.- Quick! 


* 
OW thousands of skinny, rundown per- 
sons can say goodbye to unsightly bones, 
certain skin eruptions and lack of pep, which 
rob them of natural attractiveness and 
friends. For with this new easy treatment 
great numbers have put on normal good- 
looking pounds, cleared their skin naturally, 
gained new pep—in just a few weeks! 
Although this new scientific formula, Iron- 
ized Yeast, was developed and perfected at 
the cost of many thousands of dollars, it 
comes to you in pleasant little tablets which 
cost you only a few cents a day! 


Why they build up so quick 
Doctors now say thousands are thin and run- 
down only because they don’t get enough 
yeast vitamins (Vitamin B) and iron in their 
daily food. Without these vital elements you 
may lack appetite and not get the most body- 
building good out of what you eat. 


Now, by anew process, the vitamins from the 
special rich yeast used in making English ale 
are concentrated to 7 times their strength in 
ordinary yeast. This 7-power vitamin concen- 
trate is combined with 3 kinds of iron (or- 
ganic, inorganic and hemoglobin iron). Pas- 
teurized English ale yeast is then added. 
Finally, for your protection and benefit, every 
batch of Ironized Yeast is tested and retested 
biologically, to insure its full vitamin strength. 

The result is these marvelous little Ironized Yeast tab. 
lets which have helped thousands of the skinniest people 
who needed these vital elements quickly to gain normally 
attractive pounds and new peppy health. 


Make this money-back test 


Tf, with the very first package of Tronized Yeast, you don’t 
begin to eat better and to get more enjoyment and benefit 
from your food—if you don’t feel better, with more 
strength, pep and energy—if you are not convinced that 
Ironized Yeast will give you the pounds of normally attrac- 
tive flesh you need—your money promptly refunded. So 
get Ironized Yeast tablets from your Sruggist today. 


Special FREE offer! 


To start thousands tuilding up their health right away, 
E 





we make this absolutey FREE offer. Purchase a package 
of Ironized Yeast tablets at once, cut out the seal on the 
box and mail it to us with a clipping of this paragraph. 


We will send you a fascinating new book on health, “New 
Facts About Your Body." Remember, results with the 
very first _package—or money refunded. At all druggists. 
Ironized Yeast Co., Inc., Dept. 3411, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARNING: Beware of the cheap 


substitutes for this successful 
insist on the genuine tronized Yeast. 














Americanism, by presenting flags and 
sponsoring pageants, in rehabilitation, by 
providing entertainment for hospitalized 
veterans and selling poppies, in commu- 
nity service, through library projects, 
safety programs and public health edu- 
cation, and in other activities of the 
Auxiliary, was outlined. 


URING its sixteen years of existence, 

the major programs of the Auxiliary 
have been firmly established. Therefore, 
the reports to the convention are reports 
of progress, rather than suggestions for 
new ventures. Patriotic education is the 
basis of the Auxiliary’s Americanism 
program, and a splendid report of Auxil- 
iary-wide contributions to that program 
was submitted by Mrs. T. A. King, 
Chairman of the Americanism Commit- 
tee. Of special importance is and will be 
the observance of the sesquicentennial 
of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States. Education to guide the 
younger people past dangerous teachings 
aiming to destroy our Government will 
be carried forward. The increased inter- 
est in the Legion’s Boys’ State program 
was applauded and announcement made 
that next year the Auxiliary in Louisiana 
and West Virginia would inaugurate 
Girls’ States for the training of young 
women in good citizenship. Thanks were 
expressed for the offering of special 
Americanism trophies by Past National 
Presidents Mrs. S. Alford Blackburn and 
Mrs. Mary Virginia Macrae. Work in 
conservation of natural resources, and 
crime prevention, two of the major activ- 
ities under Americanism, has been un- 
dertaken by most of the Department 
organizations. Essay and _ oratorical 
contests are growing in number. Resolu- 
tions affirming the Auxiliary’s interest in 
these activities were submitted and ap- 
proved. 

In connection with announcing the 
winners in the History Contest, Nebraska 
taking first place, with Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin receiving honorable men- 
tion, National Historian Mrs. Thomas 
H. Johnson received approval of a resolu- 
tion to the effect that hereafter only one 
picture, that of the Department Presi- 
dent, will be permitted in each history 
submitted. This is to insure fair compe- 
tition. 

Mrs. S. Alford Blackburn, American 
Vice President of Fidac and Fidac chair- 
man, reported increased enthusiasm and 
interest in the Fidac program. Historical 
pageants were held by 3,463 Auxiliary 
units during the past year. She an- 
nounced the subject of the Essay Contest 
for the ensuing year as “The Spirit of 
Fidac as Exemplified by the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier.” Essays were 
submitted by 6,285 school children in the 
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past year’s contest, the first prize, a 
scholarship, being won by Miss Jean Van 
Meter of Hagersville, Missouri, the 
second award by Miss Patricia O’Flynn 
of Des Moines, Iowa, and the third by 
Miss Kathryn Pershing of Akron, Ohio. 
The Bolles Trophy was won by the De- 
partment of New York, while the Thomp- 
son Trophy was awarded to the Central 
Division. 

The report of the National Member- 
ship Chairman, Mrs. J. H. Turnbull, was 
summed up by her in these words: ‘““‘We 
did fly to an all-time high in -1937.” 
That high meant 440,321 members in the 
Auxiliary, an increase of almost 21,000 
over 1936, with all but six Departments 
reaching the quotas set for them. Sta- 
bilization of present membership rather 
than an increase in numbers was proposed 
for the 1938 membership campaign. 

The Poppy program was described by 
Mrs. J. B. Dunn, chairman of the Poppy 
Committee, as the mother of the Auxil- 
iary’s Rehabilitation and Child Welfare 
programs, since the sale of poppies pro- 
vides the funds for those purposes. Not 
only joy and comfort but a feeling of free- 
dom and independence through work and 
compensation are given the disabled vet- 
erans through the Auxiliary’s well-es- 
tablished plan of having poppies made 
by men in hospitals. The orphaned 
children of service men are likewise thus 
provided for. The sale of almost ten 
million poppies brought in a revenue of 
more than $300,000. The results of the 
Poppy Poster Contest disclosed that 
Michigan won the Senior High School; 
Ohio, the Junior; Minnesota, the Ele- 
mentary School. Certain changes in 
rules of the contest will be announced to 
all Departments and Units. 


HE Eight and Forty, subsidiary or- 
ganization of the Auxiliary, which is 
devoted both to work and play, submitted 
its report through Mrs. Mollie Averill, 
Le Chapeau National. Since its incep- 
tion in 1922, the society accepted as its 
special program child welfare work. In 
1932 the assignment was narrowed to the 
field of juvenile tuberculosis prevention. 
Members engage in the sale of Christmas 
seals, in furnishing speakers for radio 
broadcasts and meetings on the subject, 
in sponsoring the use of the Mantoux skin 
test in schools and in each year endowing 
a bed at a cost of $1,000 in the National 
Jewish Hospital in Denver, which main- 
tains the only free beds for tuberculous 
children. To the three beds already en- 
dowed, four will be added this year. 
The annual contribution of $1,000 to the 
Auxiliary’s Child Welfare program was 
this year increased to $2,000. 
In conjunction with her multifarious 
duties as General Chairman of the Auxil- 


iary convention, Mrs. William H. Cor- 
with of New York had continued her 
work as chairman of the National Radio 
Committee, in which position she was 
completing her second term. So, with the 
entire nation being a part of the audi- 
ence through radio, Mrs. Corwith pre- 
sented the second annual Radio Award 
of the Auxiliary to the duPont Company 
for its sponsorship of the Cavalcade of 
America on the Columbia Network. 
This program was chosen by the Women’s 
National Radio Committee as the most 
acceptable and worth-while to the general 
family audience and as best exemplifying 
the principles of The American Legion 
Auxiliary. The award was accepted by 
William A. Hart of the duPont Company, 
who is responsible for the program 
honored. 

In her report of radio activities, Mrs. 
Corwith spoke proudly of the marked 
development in all Departments in this 
field of publicity for the program of the 
organization. Poppy broadcasts had in- 
creased over 300 during the year and in all 
the Auxiliary had been granted 51,305 
minutes of time on the air, with a value 
of approximately $125,000. Many of 
the programs were on the networks and 
from the larger broadcast stations. Reso- 
lutions which were approved included a 
proposed plan for the adoption of an 
Auxiliary theme song for broadcasts, 
and the engaging of a professional script 
writer to prepare twelve fifteen-minute 
broadcasts for the use of all Units inter- 
ested in radio programs. 


HE noted aviatrix, Mrs. Phoebe Fair- 

grave Omlie, member of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
and a member of the Auxiliary in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, addressed the conven- 
tion, thanking the women for the support 
that has been given the air safety pro- 
gram. 

The usual tenseness gripped the con- 
vention when Mrs. Hahn, National 
President, announced: “Nominations of 
national officers are now in order.” 
Every seat in the hall was occupied. 
Upon the start of the roll call of Depart- 
ments, Alabama yielded to Iowa and Mrs. 
T. A. King placed in nomination for 
National President Mrs. A. H. Hoffman 
of the Department of Iowa. Immediately 
following, Alaska yielded to Washington, 
whereupon Mrs. E. F. Shepley presented 
the name of Mrs. Malcolm Douglas of Se- 
attle, Washington. Both of these women 
have long been prominent in Auxiliary 
work both in their own Departments and 
nationally. The nomination of Mrs. 
Hoffman was seconded by the delegates 
of two Departments, while the seconding 
support of thirteen States was given to 
Mrs. Douglas. In accordance with the 
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Auxiliary’s rules, balloting on the candi- 


dates was reserved until the next day’s 


session. 

The five National Vice-Presidents 
whose selection by their respective Divi- 
sional caucuses is equivalent to election 
by the convention at large were presented 
by the retiring National Vice-Presidents 
as follows: Mrs. Benjamin Foster Adams 
of Derry Village, New Hampshire, 
Eastern Division; Mrs. Louis J. Lemstra 
of Clinton, Indiana, Central Division; 
Mrs. Andrew H. Lawo of Memphis, 
Tennessee, Southern Division; Mrs. 
George A. Cole of Reno, Nevada, Western 
Division, and Mrs. Halsey D. Corey of 
Winona, Minnesota, Northwestern Divi- 
sion. 

Mrs. S. Alford Blackburn was nomi- 
nated by Mrs. Gilmour of Kentucky to 
succeed herself as American Vice Presi- 
dent of Fidac Auxiliary. Her nomina- 
tion was seconded by Pennsylvania, 
Washington and West Virginia. No 
opposing candidate was named. 

In an inspiring address, Mrs. Edith 
Nourse Rogers, Member of Congress from 
Massachusetts, spoke of our country’s 
responsibility to keep out of war. In 
referring to the parade of the Legion on 
the previous day, Mrs. Rogers said: “Do 
you know what that parade yesterday 
said to America, to the Communists in 
America, to every human being who 
would destroy our institutions? It said 
‘Thou shalt not pass.’ They were march- 
ing to make America safe.”’ 

Reporting as chairman of the National 
Publication Committee, Mrs. William H. 
Biester, Jr., Past National President, 
offered the suggestion that the National 
News should in some manner be placed 
in the hands of every Auxiliary member 
instead of only those who subscribe to it. 
A recommendation that the dues be 
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raised to provide for this general distribu- 
tion was later rejected by the Committee 
on Constitution and By-laws. 

“Child Welfare marches on!” an- 
nounced Mrs. Harold Diers in submitting 
the report of that committee, of which 
she was chairman. More than a million 
and a half dollars were expended from the 
pooled resources of the Legion, the Auxil- 
iary, the Forty and Eight and the Eight 
and Forty during the year, while through 
their efforts a similar amount had been 
secured from other welfare organizations. 
Nearly four hundred thousand children 
were benefited, of which number 39,000 
were children of non-veterans. The 
Spreading of the gospel of safe mother- 
hood, the Health Day observance on May 
Day, the legislative activities through 
which laws dealing with children’s wel- 
fare have been enacted are all ramifica- | 
tions of this great work. 

Mrs. Louis J. Lemstra, as chairman of | 
the Legislative Committee, reported the | 
advance made in the promulgation of | 
laws not alone to assist disabled veterans 
but also laws to provide security for chil- | 
dren, to safeguard democracy from un-| 
American influences, for crime preven- | 
tion, and for appropriations to provide | 
for the national defense. The full support | 
of the Auxiliary was, as usual, generously 
offered to the Legion in its entire legisla- | 
tive program. The mandates of the 1937 
Legion convention will be the basis of the 
Auxiliary’s continuing program. 

Trophies in great number were awarded 
to various Departments by Mrs. Alexan- | 
der Fraser, Vice Chairman of the Com- | 
munity Service, Emblem, Trophies and | 
Awards Committee. The Departments | 
so honored for membership prowess, for 
work in junior activities, in Americanism, 
in Fidac, in community service, were 
Pennsylvania, (Continued on page 62) 
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Louisiana, Indiana, District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Utah, Mississippi, Panama, Wis- 
consin, Florida, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Maryland, Alaska, 
Massachusetts, New York, Idaho, Ala- 
bama, New Hampshire, Nebraska, Texas, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Michigan and Colorado. 

Mrs. Irene Bodenhamer, National 
Chairman of Finance, read the report 
of her committee, disclosing that not 
withstanding additional appropriations 
that were required by special work under- 
taken during the year by the organiza- 
tion, the finances were strong. 


HE cares and trials and tribulations 

of convention sessions, of committee 
meetings, of caucuses, even, I feel, of the 
strenuous campaigns for the two con- 
tenders for National President, were set 
aside for the outstanding social event of 
the convention, and in that statement I 
include both the Legion and the Auxil- 
iary. The Grand Ball Room of the Astor, 
quickly transformed from a convention 
hall to a banquet hall, was filled to 
capacity with the sixteen hundred men 
and women—distinguished guests, past 
national officers of the Legion and Auxil- 
iary, and delegates and friends—who paid 
tribute to the hostess of the annual 
States Dinner, Mrs. Oscar W. Hahn, 
National President. 

The setting was a sweeping panorama 
of lights and flowers and beautifully- 
gowned women. True to the tradition 
of New York City, the center of America’s 
music and entertainment, one of the shin- 
ing lights of stage and radio, Legionnaire 
Rudy Vallee and his Connecticut Yan- 
kees, rendered appropriate music. After 
the two score or more distinguished 
guests, proudest of whom was possibly 
Preston Heater, who came on from Ne- 
braska to share with his daughter, Mrs. 
Oscar W. Hahn, the honors that were be- 
stowed upon her, Rudy Vallee presented 
many stars of the show world who have 
appeared with him on his various pro- 
grams. A Broadway show in an Auxil- 
iary setting on Broadway! And to add to 
the pleasure of the evening, there were 
no speeches. Mrs. Ella Ransom, chair- 
man of the dinner, is to be congratulated 
on the splendid party she and her com- 
mittee arranged. 

Drama was provided during the final 
session when, after the National President 
announced that the convention would 
proceed with the election of officers, Mrs. 
Hoffman of Iowa, one of the two nominees 
for National President, asked to be recog- 
nized. In a brief talk, Mrs. Hoffman 
withdrew as candidate and pledged her 
loyalty and that of her Department to 
Mrs. Malcolm Douglas, who was im- 
mediately declared elected National 
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President unanimously by the chair. 
Ratification of the election of the five 
Vice Presidents and of the American 
Vice President of Fidac Auxiliary fol- 
lowed. 

The Community Service Committee, 
through its chairman, Mrs. William 
Glenn Suthers, suggested that to tell the 
story of community service activities 
during the year, it would be necessary 
to recite what over 8,000 Units of the 
Auxiliary had done during that period. 
The problem of safety was stressed during 
the year and great advances made. The 
library extension program was carried 
forward through the generous contribu- 
tion of books by Units to school and pub- 
lic libraries. The convention was urged 
to limit community activities to those 
things that remain within the scope of 
the Auxiliary so that duplication of effort 
of other organizations would not result, 
although co-operation with other groups 
should always be proferred. Disaster 
relief, formerly a concern of the Rehabili- 
tation Committee, was transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the Community Service 
Committee. 

Interest in music in the Auxiliary has 
grown remarkably during 1937, according 
to Mrs. Tillman Jones, chairman, who 
submitted the report of the National 
Music Committee. The use of music 
among the juniors was emphasized and 
the teaching of the history of the na- 
tional anthem and other patriotic music 
recommended. Twenty-six entries, in- 
cluding trios, quartettes and choral 
clubs, were reported in the national con- 
test, in which the following States placed 
first in those respective groups: Arkansas, 
West Virginia, Minnesota. 


“TT EACE through an adequate national 

defense” continues to be the slogan 
of the National Defense Committee, Mrs. 
Malcolm Douglas, chairman, stated in 
rendering her report of progress for the 
year. With openwarfare raging in much of 
the world, with international hatreds and 
jealousies rampant and democracy im- 


_periled, national defense is now a problem 


of greater import than ever. ‘We must 
build a sentiment for peace, and we must 
use our strength to see that this nation 
is placed in a position of security,” Mrs. 
Douglas asserted. Congress was ap- 
plauded for its support of such a program. 
Much praise was given to the Twelfth 
Women’s Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense in Washington in January, 
as well as to Department Conferences 
held by thirty-four States. Recommen- 
dation that prizes be offered by the na- 
tional organization for the best National 
Defense essay submitted by a senior and 
a junior high-school student was ap- 
proved. Distribution of a specially pre- 


pared National Defense manual will be 
made within a short time to all Depart- 
ments and Units. 

The important work of the National 
Rehabilitation Committee was reviewed 
for the convention by Mrs. James Morris, 
chairman. Practical helpfulness to vet- 
erans still hospitalized was proved by the 
126,085 visits made to hospitals by Auxil- 
iary women during the past year, and by 
the 21,919 families of veterans who were 
contacted. Contributions of Units to 
the special rehabilitation fund totaled 
$40,000, while Department and Unit ex- 
penses for this work amounted to more 
than $725,000. Continuation of contribu- 
tions to the special rehabilitation fund 
and of the annual contribution of $25,000 
to the Legion’s rehabilitation fund was 
recommended and approved. 

An invitation to the Auxiliary to be 
the guests of California in 1938 at the 
Eighteenth National Convention was 
extended by Miss Pauline Allison of that 
Department. Miss Allison added that 
the Legion had selected Los Angeles for 
its national convention city next year. 


ASHINGTON and North Carolina 

were welcomed into the list of 
States that are now providing special aid 
to war orphans, Mrs. Blakeslee, chairman, 
reported on behalf of the Education of 
War Orphans Committee, which now 
brings the total to forty-eight. In forty 
States, post-war orphans are being pro- 
vided for. Seventeen of the orphans have 
been graduated from the U.S. Military 
and Naval Academies and are now officers 
in theregularservice. It wasrecommended 
and approved that friendly contact be 
maintained with warandpost-warorphans 
in the separate communities and that they 
be acquainted with the privileges which 
are available to them; aiso that Congress 
be petitioned to include in applicants for 
the national service academies post-war 
orphans of veterans who die of service- 
connected disabilities as well as actual 
war orphans. « 

An amendment to the national Consti- 
tution of the Auxiliary, as read by Mrs. 
Jonathan E. Wheatley, Chairman of the 
Constitution and By-laws Committee, 
excepting Departments entertaining the 
National Convention from the provision 
that all Department conventions must 
be held not less than two weeks before 
the national convention, was approved. 
A second accepted amendment regulated 
membership in and discipline of the 8 
and 40. 

Among the general resolutions pre- 
sented by Mrs. Eben P. Keen, chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, and ap- 
proved by the convention were the fol- 
lowing: Commendation of the proposed 
joint meeting of the United Confederate 
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Veterans and the Grand Army of the 
Republic at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
in June, 1938; endorsement of the princi- 
ples embodied in the resolutions, especi- 
ally in regard to neutrality and peace, 
passed by the Legion national conven- 
tion; expressions of appreciation to the 
Governor of New York, the Mayor of 
New York City, the New York Legion 
and Auxiliary, and to Mrs. William H. 
Corwith for hospitality and courtesies 
extended. 

With all business of the convention 
cleared, the brief but solemn ceremony of 
installation of the newly elected national 
officers marked the closing hours of one 
of the most successful and colorful meet- 
ings ever held by The American Legion 
Auxiliary. Escorted by Legionnaires and 
prominent members of the Auxiliary of 
her home State, Mrs. Malcolm Douglas, 
elected by acclamation, came to the plat- 
form and was presented as the new Na- 
tional President by Mrs. Newth, Depart- 
ment President of the Auxiliary of Wash- 
ington. Clark Frazier, Legion Depart- 
ment Commander, Mrs. Hazel Abdill, 
Department Secretary, Mrs. Roy Phipps, 
National Executive Committeewoman, 
and Fred M. Fueker, Department Adju- 
tant, all of Washington, expressed their 
pride in the honor that had come to their 
Department through the election of Mrs. 
Douglas. 

To Mrs. Melville Mucklestone, Past 
National President, was given the honor 
of presenting to the retiring National 
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President the colors under which she had 
served during her year of office. 

At a meeting of the National Execu- 
tive Committee called by Mrs. Douglas 
immediately following adjournment, 
Mrs. Gwendolyn Wiggin MacDowell of 
Iowa was elected to succeed herself as 
National Secretary and Mrs. Cecilia 
Wenz to succeed herself as National 
Treasurer. Mrs. Allen S. Hathway of 
Ogdensburg, New York, was appointed 
National Chaplain, and Mrs. Eva 
Sherburne of Madison, South Dakota, 
National Historian. 

That the Auxiliary will continue its 
march of progress and its great work 
for the veteran is assured in the woman 
chosen for National President for the 
ensuing year. In her speech of accept- 
ance, Mrs. Malcolm Douglas said: ““The 
character of this high office is such as to 
inspire any woman to give the best she 
has. The standards set by our brilliant 
and lovable Lorena Hahn and those other 
illustrious women who have occupied 
this position in the past are high. In all 
humility I pledge you that I shall bend 
every ounce of strength that I can sum- 
mon to measure up to those shining 
precedents. If you give me your faith, I 
shall return to you my last measure of 
endeavor. My guiding purpose ever will 
be to have The American Legion Auxil- 
iary marching not only shoulder to shoul- 
der with The American Legion, but arm 
in arm down the broad road to a greater 
America.” 


“J just found out why this maple syrup tastes so funny—these 
are sycamore trees” 
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Till We Meet 


(Continued from page 13) 


Paris paper which told in screaming head- 
lines that an armistice had been signed. 
But, oh well, work was work, armistice 
or not. So I started into town to begin 
my day’s duties. 

As local correspondent of ‘The Stars 
and Stripes,” official newspaper of the 
A. E. F., my daily stint consisted of coral- 
ling all manner of interesting news bits 
about colonels and corporals—mostly 
corporals—and mailing them to the 
editorial office in Paris. 

It became increasingly clear to me, as I 
walked through the quaint narrow 
streets, that some sort of a bombshell had 
struck the normally safe and sane little 
seaport of St. Nazaire. Crowds were 
gathering on every corner. Shops stood 
unattended. Business ceased to matter. 
Minute by minute the excitement height- 
ened. I reached army headquarters. 
There waiting for me was the motorcycle 
and sidecar in which ordinarily I would 
make my news rounds. Private Baxter 
sat astride the motorcycle, all ready to go 
places. 

Private Baxter—believe it or not—was 
chauffeur extra-ordinary to Corporal 
John Black. 

“Hello!” he grinned at me, 
news? War’s over!” 

My answer was a quick nod as I hopped 
into the sidecar. Now we debated. What 
todo? Neither of us felt much like work. 
“T hear they’re having a wild celebration 
out at Camp Montoir,” Baxter volun- 
teered. “OK with me,” I replied, “Let’s 
go!” 

The engine buzzed, and off we went. 

What a day! From Montoir back to 
St. Nazaire. From St. Nazaire to the 
17th Engineers camp. And everywhere 
the same story. War’s over, Bud. 
Nothing matters! War’s over! Back 
in St. Nazaire the lid was off, for fair. 
Soldiers, sailors, marines, and all that 
phantasmagoria of auxiliary military 
that the A. E. F. boasted—there they 
were, thousands of them, and thousands 
of French arm-in-arm with them, there 
they were a delirious polyglot multitude, 
shouting, singing, surging along down the 
narrow confines of St. Nazaire’s main 
streets. 

“Tl y a perdu son parapluie, 

Tanpis pour lui! . . .” 
Maybe you’ve heard that one. It’s a 
nonsense bit about a man who lost his 
umbrella. Native girls of St. Nazaire 
were singing it with gusto as they 
laughed, cried, cheered and paraded in a 
paroxysm of gleeful abandon. Corporal 
John Black and his chauffeur were soon 
parted. (The sidecar had long since been 
returned to its garage). Now I was down 
on the beachfront, an attractive promen- 
ade lined with prosperous-looking houses. 

Crowds here too. Hundreds of singing 
strollers. I paused for breath against a 


“Heard the 


railing. Happy-faced Franco-American 
parties teased me as they passed. ; 
What’s the matter, Bud? Why so quiet? 
Don’t you know the war is over? .. . One 
girl broke away from her group and 
greeted me with a kiss. We chatted in 
French for a time, after which she ran 
off to rejoin her friends. 

So I stood alone, watching the sunset 
as it painted the waterfront a deep gold. 
Corporal John Black of the U. S 
John Black, bachelor and twenty-four; 
watching and wondering. Wondering 
about wards and armistices, cabbages 
and kings. What does the future hold 
when you’re twenty-four? A girl? Oh, 
of course. Somewhere a girl was waiting. 
J. B. was quite sure of that. And he was 
sure too of something else: The girl, 
whenever she came, would certainly have 
to be French! 


1928: BACK IN THE U. S. A. 
HICH should it be: a swim, or a 
sun-bath? I pondered the ques- 

tion reflectively. Both were inviting. 
Before me spread the blue waters of 
Long Island Sound. Behind me, an al- 
luring stretch of warm white sand. The 
sun-bath won, at last, and I ambled 
lazily back to the beach and threw myself 
full length on a choice spot. 

There I lay, relaxed and at peace. . . 
Funny, isn’t it, the thoughts that come 
toa man in relaxation. Guess I’m getting 
old or something. Backward time turns 
in a reverse parade. It’s ten years now 
since the war. Thoughts of youth and 
soldiering and France quicken casually 
against the present reality of an agreeable 
July holiday. . . . A couple of young 
bathers passed, engrossed in their own 
company. Now came a more mature 
group, three women. Fragments of their 
conversation reached me. French, no 
doubt, about it! I sat up in sudden 
interest, just in time to see one of the 
three—the youngest—break for the water 
and swim out quickly to a nearby float. 

I rose nonchalantly, entered the water 
and swam around for a bit; then—odd 
coincidence—I found myself alongside 
the float. It was an ideal setting, really. 
The two of us were alone. I studied the 
party of the second part with a critical 
eye. She improved on closer inspection. 
Good to look at. Well-built. Age? Oh, 
somewhere in the early thirties, no doubt. 

As she called a gay “Viens ici!’’ to her 
friends on shore, she smiled, and her face 
sparkled to sudden beauty in its anima- 
tion. With one hand gripping the side 
of the float, I called out a rather rusty 
“Bonjour!” She turned quickly, and 
her eyes met mine in frank surprise. 
Was I French? she wanted to know. 
Reluctantly, I replied in the negative, 
and at that she grew formal and uncom- 
municative. Convention, however, was 
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not proof against her curiosity. Where 
did I learn French? She posed the ques- 
tion tentatively. Before answering I 
climbed up on the float and seated myself 
at a respectful distance from this new 
acquaintance. 

Her interest quickened when I ex- 
plained that I had been in France during 
the war, and soon we were chatting to- 
gether like old friends. She too had been 
in service. Now conversation reached the 
introduction stage. She identified her- 
self as Huguette Bouchard. ... Me? I’m 
John Black! . .. The acquaintance ripened 
rapidly. Odd thing, I told her, our meet- 
ing like that on the beach—just when I 
had been thinking about France and the 
Armistice. The Armistice! She grew 
reflective. Ah! mon vieux. What a day 


that was! She was in Bordeaux at the 
time, serving with the American Red 
Cross— 


“In Bordeaux!’ I exclaimed, ‘‘No fool- 
ing! Why, I was in St. Nazaire on Arm- 
istice Day!” 

Our discussion about Armistice Day 
was interrupted when her friends called 
to her impatiently from the shore. Time 
for dinner. Wasn’t she coming? Before 
leaving to join them, she gave me the 
address of her hotel. And would I care to 
call after dinner? Would I! You're 
darned tootin’. 

Walking along the beach in the moon- 
light that evening we delved further into 
our war-time yesterdays. Travel memo- 
ries were checked. Coincidence upon 
coincidence! She was in Paris during the 
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Big Bertha attacks—so was I. She spent 
her youth in New York town—and so did 
z. 

We climbed over some rocks on the 
beach and picked our way precariously to 
an old boat. There we sat, smoking and 
chatting. I grew reflective. Strange, 
wasn’t it, our paths should run so close, 
and yet we never met before. Think of 
that Armistice Day parallel too! Why 
couldn’t she have been in St. Nazaire on 
Armistice Day? I asked her teasingly; 
that would have made the day perfect 
for me. 
water, watching it skim gracefully along 
the surface. After all, 
wasn’t that equally true the other way 
round? I should have been in Bordeaux, 
she suggested. Wasn’t one Ametican 
base port just as good as another? 


Wasn’t Bordeaux just as good as St. | 


Nazaire—and vice versa? Wasn’t it only 


chance that had set me in the one instead | 


of in the other? 

“You know,” she whispered, “I was 
very lonely in Bordeaux on Armistice 
Day in spite of all the crowds.” 

The evening ended on the ivy-covered 
porch of her hotel, with further reminis- 
cences—the first of many such evenings 
that were to follow. 


P. S. (A few years later). M’mselle 
Bouchard of Bordeaux is now happily 
married to Corporal John Black, the St. 
Nazaire bachelor. (That is, she says 
she’s happily married.) Hoping this 
finds you the same!—J. B. 
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“Stop pacing back and forth! Everything’s going to be all right!” 
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These big figures truly rep- 
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Why Not Boxing ? 


(Continued from page 40) 


The boss never realized I was practising 
lessons learned from observation until one 
day, in the absence of another opponent, 
he threw the gloves at me. I was big for 
my age and Jimmy Gray is a lightweight, 
so what happened simply amounted to 
the graduation of a brand new pupil as 
master in the first session of class. 

Thereafter Jimmy Gray encouraged me 
to show my wares publicly. In 1916 I was 
good enough to enter the national boxing 
tournament of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, which that year was held in 
Newark, New Jersey. I am told that the 
collection of titles I won in that tourna- 
ment still stands as a record for any boxer 
in an A.A.U. tournament. Fighting three 
bouts the first night, and four the second 
night, I won every bout and finished with 
national amateur titles in the middle- 
weight, light-heavy and heavyweight 
championship classes. Early the following 
year I went to Boston to defend my 
collection of titles in the A.A.U. cham- 
pionship bouts. Meanwhile, however, I 
had grown so big and heavy I couldn’t 
make the weight for the two lesser classes. 
But I did retain my heavyweight title for 
the second year in succession, and then 
the war came and I enlisted. 

I was shipped to Camp Upton, tagged 
for the 77th Division, and won the 
divisional heavyweight title. My oppo- 
nent in the finals was tough, but un- 
tutored in boxing. 

From 1916 on I had received many 
invitations to turn pro. It wasn’t because 
the money didn’t appeal to me that I 
turned down all such invites. I just didn’t 
care for professional boxing. Amateur 
boxing has the biggest appeal for me. 
Therein rests an opportunity for The 
American Legion which presently I will 
suggest. 

From Jack Dempsey’s retirement to 
the emergence of the colored phenomenon 
Joe Louis—who got his start as an ama- 
teur—the fight business stayed in a 
decline not wholly attributable to bad 
business conditions. Fight fans in those 


years spent their dollars to see amateur 
fights. Why? Because they got real value 
for their dough. When amateur fights are 
blessed with capable A.A.U. judges and 
referees, the bouts with rare exceptions 
provide slambang action as opposed to 
the waltzing and shadow-boxing which 
often mark some of its professional 
matches. No boxer can get much hurt in 
the limited rounds of an amateur bout. 
Indeed, it is the limit that assures fast and 
furious action. 

Promotion of amateur bouts not only 
offers opportunity to youngsters with ring 
ambitions; it also offers an opportunity 
to Legion posts to foster amateur boxing. 
Currently the outstanding amateur box- 
ing tournament in the metropolitan 
centers is the Golden Gloves tourney, 
originally sponsored by the New York 
Daily News. Competently conducted, it 
has grown into one of the biggest and 
most successful ventures in ring history, 
and has become international in scope. 
The American Legion has such a scope as 
demonstrated by the great interest with 
which ball fans follow every Little World 
Series. Legion baseball tournaments have 
lifted many youngsters from the sandlots 
to the big leagues. Boxing talent is just as 
surely awaiting a chance to show itself if 
the Legion will undertake an amateur 
ring tournament with the same enthusi- 
asm as it promotes kid baseball. World 
ring championships usually come back to 
America, and therefore to promote the 
manly art is just as properly American- 
ization work as developing the national 
pastime of baseball. 

Someone may say that non-Legion- 
naires will criticize you for encourag- 
ing “brutality.” That’s bunk. With the 
possible exception of noses, fewer bones 
are broken in boxing than in football. 
Moreover, routine training for a boxer 
entails clean living habits, which are an 
ideal standard for any race. The demand 
for plenty of sleep precludes late hours. 
Drinking and other vices which weaken 
the human machinery must be shunned 
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Pete groaned. Then, spouting a gey- 
ser of protest, “When does this Top man 
appear into my house?” 

“He’s probably coming down tonight 
in the Skipper’s car as quick as the Loot 
gets back with it from his trip to 
Bordeaux.” 

Pete gritted his teeth. 
fear from this man.” 

Slim nodded. ‘Have it your way. 
Bong. You'll get twenty years free 
board in a prison full of hard labor, if 


“T have no 
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“‘Never mind dressing him—I only live around the corner.” 


you’re lucky. If you’re not lucky, 
boom!” 

“The boom, she means what?” 

“The boom,” Slim explained, “means 
in all probability a firing squad, a stone 
wall, and no flowers.” 

Interrupting this graphic description 
of his finish Pete reached for the coonyak 
bottle. “‘No more, if you please,” he 
implored. “I shall meet this Top man 
and conquer him as you advise.” 

“Five cases of (Continued on page 68) 
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ahead today with the fastest—the 
.220 Swift. Other popular new 
fast steppers, the .219 Zipper, new 
100-grain .270 Winchester, and 
the powerful Winchester .348. 

Bu; yours at your best dealer's. 
Look for the red Winchester 
trade mark on the box. For free 
catalog of Winchester World 
Standard Guns and Ammunition, 
write to Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., ig ae, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 
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15 MILES OF 
KIDNEY TUBES 


To Flush out Acids and Other 
Poisonous Waste 

Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 Miles of ti 
tubes or filters which help to — Yl. blood | 
keep you healthy. Most people pass about 3 pints a 
day or about 3 pounds of waste. h 

requent or scanty passages with smarting and 
burning shows there may be something wenn with 
your kidneys or bladder. 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
due to functional kidney disorders, may be the be- 
ginning of nagging backache, rheumatic pains, lum- 
bago, leg pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up 
nights, swelling, puffiness under the eyes, hes 
and dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your d ist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
ore ha a and will help the is Miles of kidne 

ubes flush out poisonous waste bl 
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Is Your Rupture 
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Why continue to suffer with 
rupture? Stop your worries and 
fears. Send tor the facts about 
my Py nee invention — the 
Brooks Appliance for reducible 
rupture with the automatic 
AIR-CUSHION support that 

to close the 


gives a 
opening. Thousands bought 
by doctors for themselves and patients. 


Sent on Trial—Made-to-measure, individual fitting for 


man, woman or child. Low-priced, sanitary durable. No 
obnoxious springs or hard pads; no metal girdle to rust. Safe 
and comfortable. Helps Nature get results. Not sold through 
stores—beware of imitations. Write today for full information 
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with new customers, we will beauti- 
fully enlarge one snapshot negative 
(film) to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you 
enclose this ad with 10c for return 
mailing. Information on hand tinting 
in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your negative will be returned with 
your free enlargement. Send it today. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
August 31, 1937 


Assets 


Cash on hand and on deposit 
Notes and Accounts Receivable 
Inventories ve oawales 
Invested Funds..... ‘ 
Permanent Investment: 
Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund 
Office Building, Washington, D. C., less 
Depreciation...... 
Furniture, Fixtures & Equipment. . . 
Deferred Charges................. 


...$ 378,884.31 
a 66,162.93 
. 138,553.77 
. 1,561,243.31 
194,601.77 
127,430.97 
33,632.70 
20,327.64 


$2,520,837.40 
SSS 


Liabilities, Deferred Income 
and Net Worth 








Current Liabilities 71,516.76 
Funds Restricted as to use. 43,964.04 
Deferred Income. . 245,792.59 
Permanent Trust: 

Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund.. 194,601.77 
Net Worth: 

eS” Pe eer errr re $1,556,669.00 

Unrestricted Capital.............. 408,293.24 


$2,520,837.40 
=— 





Frank E. Samuet, National Adjutant 


Everybody Happy 


(Continued from page 67) 


this coonyak ought to doit. That’s the 
easiest way out.”” Slim launched a final 
shot of the gratifying brandy down his 
throat and made his exit. 

To the Rabble, ‘‘Pete is all set,’”’ he re- 
ported. “All set for the martyr’s fate 
brought by the curse of war.” 

“‘How big a fate is he set for?” 

“About five cases of coonyak. After I 
got through he figured he could spare the 
coonyak easier than he could spare five 
quarts of his heart’s blood.” 

“Pretty work, now who pulls the next 
move?” 

The next move was to get the Loot 
rigged up. 

“‘That’s Shorty’s job,” Slim suggested. 

“Let somebody else handle the Loot,” 
Shorty objected. “I owe him fifty francs 
right now.” 

“Nix, you’re elected. Fifty francs is 
all the more reason why the Loot will 
listen close when you sing your song.” 

“Okay,” Shorty consented. ‘Okay, 
but I ain’t going to be responsible if the 
whole thing blows up.” 

“You ain’t got to do nothing much. 
Just explain to the Loot about the 
atrocity that Pete has perpetrated on us 
troops. The Loot is a wise guy. It’s a 
million to one he won’t need no prodding 
after he gets wise to the layout.” 

At a favorable moment, trailing the 
Loot to his lair Shorty began operations 
with a magnificent example of an eagle 
wing salute. “Sir,” he began, “could a 
buck private have a few words with the 
Lieutenant?” 

The Loot frowned. ‘‘Where the hell 
do you get that stuff? Now what’s itch- 
ing on you?” 

Shorty hesitated for a moment and 
then, “An epidemic of poverty has hit 
us Rabble again. Is there any chance 
that the Loot could put out a few francs 
till payday?” 

“Listen, Shorty, watch my face and 
see a smile spread over it. Yes, there’s a 
chance. As near as it can be approxi- 
mated mathematically there’s one chance 
in twenty-eight million.” 

“Loot, them is mighty long odds.” 

“They’re getting longer every minute.” 

Shorty wagged his head in a first-class 
imitation of black despair. “We was 
all right till yesterday .. . Then a critical 
emergency like they say in the movies 
flew up and hit us Rabble right in the tail 
feathers.” 

Impatiently, “What emergency?” the 
Loot asked. 

“Shoes,” Shorty explained. ‘We 
hocked our spare shoes with Pitchfork 
Pete for coonyak. That worked all right 
till the Top busted in and busted up the 
game.” 

“How busted up the game?” 

“T don’t know. She’s busted high 


wide and handsome. I guess mebbe the 
Top got jealous. He’s making a big 
profit out of it.” 

“What profit?” 

“Loot, us Rabble don’t know how 
much profit till we take an inventory. 
When that guy drops the boom on Pitch- 
fork Pete it’ll be at least five cases.” 

“Cases of what?” 

“Coonyak. He’s got Pitchfork Pete 
buffaloed into buying his way out of the 
hands of a firing squad with a bribe of 
likker.”’ 

The Loot suddenly became interested. 
“What is this damn mess? Tell me about 
it?” 

At length and in detail, making his 
points as he went along, Shorty explained 
the layout to the Loot. “I guess mebbe 
you’d call it blackmail. That’s what 
some of the gang figger it amounts to.” 

The Loot snorted. “TI’ll say it’s black- 
mail. You stay in camp and wait till 
I send for you. I’ve got to fix this right 
now and sudden.” 

“Yes sir, but listen, Loot, you ain’t 
going to let all that coonyak get away, 
are you?” 

“That’s my business. You stick in 
camp until I send for you. This is a job 
for the Skipper to handle.” 

“Sir, yes sir.” Getting formal Shorty 
clicked his iron-clad heels together and 
dished out another eagle wing salute. 
Then, marching out of the scene in his 
best military manner, he stumbled across 
the muddy terrain to the hut where the 
top-side members of the Rabble awaited 
him. 

“Tt worked like a solid-gold twenty- 
three-jewel star-spangled watch,” he 
reported. “The Loot is on the war 
path headed for the Skipper’s office. 
Stand by with a burial squad to pick up 
the Top’s pieces. Shock troops, I figger 
the dynamite is due to bust. You know 
how the Loot blows up when he has to. 
Rabble, he’s set with a short fuse and due 
to bust right now.” 

When the tumult of congratulations 
and compliments had ended, “Let’s 
prowl over and get an earful of the fire- 
works,” Red Murphy suggested. 

“Nix on that stuff. Stay away from 
them ossifers. That’s the Skipper’s 
business. Stay away from them men,” 
Slim advised. “The Skipper and the 
Loot are smart babies and if they catch 
us hanging around they’re mighty apt to 
smell a frame-up. Nix on the espionage. 
Play your hand and set steady.” 

Setting steady the Rabble’s impatience 
became difficult to endure. Seeking to 
ease the moment for their companions, 
the singing trio from Skikomish—Tex, 
Rex, Mex— broke into dry-throated 
song and were promptly squelched by 
various possessors of over-taxed nerves. 
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“Shush up that singing,” old Pop 
Sibley commanded, shifting his tobacco 
from starboard to port and spitting in- 
discreetly to windward. “Rabble, this 
is a worse strain than the time I was 
laying back of a bush in the Philip- 
pines—” 

“Listen, Pop, for the dying love of the 
blue-toed Pete, forget it. You’re in 
another army now... .” 

“Somebody get the dice roiling. 
That'll keep us at ease in the bean.” 

“Using what for money?” 

“Oh gosh, I wish I had three hearty 
slugs of coonyak.”’ 

“Kill that louse!” 

At the breaking point, addressing the 
world in general, Red Murphy bellowed 
a sulphurous curse into the evening air. 
“T can’t stand it no longer. For one 
busted clacker I’d walk over and—” 

“Shut up! Here he comes now!” 

“Here who comes?” 

“The Jasper louse himself! The Top!” 

“Listen, Rabble, he ain’t walking like 
no load of grief bowed him down. Head 
up and coming strong like he was leading 
a brass band.” 

The Top headed straight for the door 
of the hut wherein the conspirators were 
assembled. Inside the door, nodding 
affably at the gang, “‘As you was, men,” 
the Top commanded, smiling at the world 
in general and specifically at the Rabble. 
“As you was. Never mind no salutes.” 

“His mind was busted under the 
strain,’ old Pop Sibley decided. 

With the courage of desperation, fac- 
ing the Top, ‘““What do you mean never 
mind no salutes?’’ Shorty growled. 

“Read this, you mudlarks.’”’ The Top 


waved a sheet of paper at his victims. 
“Wait, I’ll read it for you. It says here, 
I’m going to quote it straight—it says 
here: “The President of the United States 
of America, reposing special trust and 
confidence in the patriotism, valor, 
fidelity and abilities of your old pal, 
takes pen in hand long enough to make 
him a lieutenant of Engineers and—” 
Shorty began to bark like a dog. He 
was joined by a vociferous pack of howl- 
ing wolves. Old Pop Sibley swallowed 
his chewing tobacco, instinctively roared 


a command: “Attention men! Gang- 
way for an officer!” 
The Top held up his hand. “Listen 


Listen what else the President 
says. I’m quoting again: ‘I do strictly 
charge and require all soldiers . . . to be 
obedient to his orders.’ That’s what the 
President says. This is the orders: 
Pitchfork Pete loosened up with five 
cases of coonyak. The Skipper rated 
himself one case, the Loot took one, 
but there’s three of them left. They’re 
out in the Skipper’s car and they belong 
to you. At rest! The orders is to drink 


you birds. 





hearty.” 

That night in the Rabble’s camp after 
their bugler had sunk without a note in 
his third and last attempt to blow taps, 
“Git to bed,” old Pop Sibley advised. | 
“Git to bed, Rabble, and sleep it off. 
He wasn’t such a Jasper louse after all.” 

Out of a chorus of hiccoughs, from 
Shorty’s vocal organs, came a grudging | 
endorsement of Pop’s statement. “The | 
good old Top was a good old soul, yes 
he was, hic! pass me that coonyak. 
Here’s to him, damn him! . . . Finny la 
guerre avec the blasted louse.”’ 
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RELIEVE ACID INDIGESTION 
WITH AMAZING SPEED 


ES, TUMS, a remarkable, new discovery 

brings amazing quick relief from indiges- 
tion, heartburn, sour stomach, gas, and con- 
stant burning caused by excess acid. For TUMS 
work on the true basic principle. Act unbeliev- 
ably fast to neutralize excess acid conditions. 
Acid pains are relieved almost at once. TUMS 
contain no laxatives; no harmful drugs. Guar- 
anteed tocontain no soda.Over1 4 billion TUMS 
renee meet —rerne their amazing benefit. 
Try TUMS today. Only 10c for 12 TUMS at 
all druggists. Most economical relief. Chew like 
candy mints. Get a handy 10c roll today, or the 
three roll economy package with metal con- 
tainer for only 25c. 
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Section-4 Passes 


GENUINE STEERHIDE—‘Talon” Zipper—$3.90 Postpaid 
Also with zipper keycase, $5.90—Deluxe gift set 
Lodge fellows, business railroad men all say HALVORFOLD 
is the only one worth an while for. passes, money and cards. Must be 
t—more than 1,000,000 now in use 
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not supply you, order direct from us and give Goaies” # name. If 
looking for just an ordinary billfold, don’t bother 
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Do you feel you have a valuable invention? A 
novel invention may produce something salable 
if patented. Are you groping in the dark—getting 
nowhere? Learn how other men with inventions 
attained success. Write for our FREE Book, 
“Patent Guide for the Inventor’ which tells you 
of fields where - bring profits if they 
are ° good, Retented on 
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Medicated Soap for the 
added benefits it gives 
you. At all Druggists. 
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As the Twig Is Bent 


(Continued from page 33) 


in which the five men were cruising was 
rapidly filling with water and it sank be- 


| fore all of them could be pulled aboard the 


Legionnaire. Before they could get out of 
the danger zone the Sea Scout ship was 
carrying eighteen inches of water; its 
rudder line had parted and the dory had 
broken away. This was no ordinary daily 
“good turn” by the Scouts. It was the 
tightest spot any of them had ever faced; 
and they acquitted themselves like men 
and like sailors. 


Add the Chaplain 


MEMBER of Gallatin Post at Boze- 

man, Montana, reports that Com- 
mander Earl Walton has appointed on his 
sick committee Dr. R. E. Seitz, M. D., 
H. H. Dokken, funeral director, and Roy 
Ayers, tombstone manufacturer. No 
hope for the sick and afflicted. 


The Pennsylvania Plan 


N ESSAY contest program developed 
by the Department of Pennsylvania 
has attracted such attention and has been 
so eminently successful that the National 
Convention at its New York session en- 
dorsed the activity and directed the Na- 
tional Americanism Committee to send 
copies of the plan to all Departments and 
to lend their aid in sponsoring similar 
competitions. The essay competition 
has been carried on by Pennsylvania for 
three years, and though it is essentially 
a part of the educational program of the 
Americanism Committee a special com- 
mittee was created at their last Depart- 
ment Convention. 
Of this competition, Dr. Leon Braun- 
stein of Koch-Conley Post, Scranton, 


who is Chairman of the Committee on 
Essays and Scholarships, writes: ‘The 
American Legion in Pennsylvania is re- 
sponsible this fall for the attendance in 
college of just short of half a hundred 
students, the majority of whom could not 
have hoped to gain a higher education 
were it not for the Legion assistance. 
An essay contest was the medium through 
which this service was rendered. 

“This is the way we operate. Each 
post is asked to contact the high schools 
within its jurisdiction and arrange to 
make the local competition a part of the 
school work, restricting competitors to 
senior students eligible to enter college 
the following fall. Local winners are 
assembled and sent to the English de- 
partment of a nearby college to deter- 
mine district winners. District winners 
are then judged for state-wide prizes. 
Legion officials are not permitted to act 
as judges. It is emphasized that no 
priority is granted any pupil. The sub- 
ject for the essay has always been of 
national and contemporary interest. This 
year it was: ‘The 1s5oth Anniversary of 
the Constitution: What it Means to Me.’ 

“In Pennsylvania each State Senator is 
privileged to nominate a number of 
candidates to state-aided colleges, and a 
majority of our scholarships were thus 
allocated. Trophies were given winners 
by the Department and by posts; dis- 
tricts and county committees awarded 
prizes within their jurisdiction. In all, in 
the competition ending with the close of 
the last school term, dozens of prizes were 
awarded in addition to the nearly fifty 
scholarships. Most of the high school 
seniors in the State participated.” 

Boyp B. STUTLER. 


They ‘Did Their Bit 


(Continued from page 36) 


and whole-hearted protest in behalf of 
the ex-casuals caused us to request 
Comrade Nowell to expand a bit about 
his experiences, and here is part of his 
reply: 

“In your recent letter you said you 
expected to hear from me. Buddy, your 
expectations are about to be fulfilled. 

“T really meant what I wrote to Mr. 
Nason and only a casual can realize what 
it means to be without an outfit. At 
division reunions, he sits on the curbstone 
beside a fire plug and watches the guys 
who won the war go by. You may not be- 
lieve this, but even the dogs won’t have 
anything to do with him . . . 

“T left the U. S. in March, 1918, with 
the 54th C.A.C.; we landed in England, 
spent ten days there in an intensive train- 
ing period in starvation. Leaving Eng- 


land, we crossed to LeHavre and box 
carred to Mailly-le-Camp and then picked 
‘em up and laid ’em down to Haussimont 
and there the deed was done and I be- 
came an outcast—I mean a casual. The 
Cinquante-quatre was made into a re- 
placement outfit. I was sent with forty- 
one other heroes (?) to Angers, Maine et 
Loire, and this group started C. & T. C. 
T. A. No. 4. 

“Tt was there that ‘Long Tom’ Din- 
nan’s Vaudeville Show performed. I 
spelled that name ‘Dillon’ when I wrote 
to Mr. Nason ’cause I figured he, Dinnan, 
might be trying to live down his actors, 
but the heck with him—a casual shave- 
tail’s got no more chances with Saint 
Peter than a casual buck private (acting 
sergeant major). 

“We continued as casuals for the 
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duration. The original forty-two red-legs 
were increased by other casuals from the 
States, an artillery school was started, 
Lieutenant Dinnan left us, the show 
broke up and we got ratings, chevrons 
and everything. I went the whole route 
from buck to sergeant—for a time, being 
a lance corporal. And, by the way, how 
many honest to God ‘lance jacks’ were 
there in the A.E.F.? I don’t mean first- 
class privates, but real lance corporals. 

“T left France from St. Nazaire with a 
pick-up team of casuals after we closed 

up the Casual Officers’ Camp, A.P.O. 733, 
where I was personnel sergeant. From 
there we shipped home most of the casual 
officers in the A.E.F. .. . 

“Landed in New York, went to Camp 
Merritt, joined another bunch of casuals. 
Went to Camp Devens and was dis- 
charged from an outfit made up of casuals 
attached to the 151st Depot Brigade. 

“And, Buddy, if that doesn’t make me 
a casual, what does it make me! 

“Tf you do use the medal sketch I sent 
to Mr. Nason, I want to change one of 
the specifications: Suppose we put a 
silver lining on that dark blue ribbon!”’ 

And after reading Nowell’s hymn of 
despair—perhaps others will agree with 
him that the casuals should get some 
recognition. We’re for it—and applicants 
can report either direct to Comrade 
Nowell in South Windham, Maine, or to 


The Company Clerk here at the Legion 


Magazine. 


EFERRING to the story in the 
September issue,” writes Adjutant 
Clinton F. Gluck of Giles-Biondi Post of 
Bound Brook, New Jersey, “please accept 
my corrections for the sake of biological 
accuracy. The ‘Oozlefinch’ was an Army 
bird without particular standing since he 
was a base impostor and poor imitator of 


a most worthy son of the sea. The chief 
characteristic of the ‘Oozlefinch’ was not 
as you stated, but was simply that ‘he 
has a red-hot exhaust and must fly back- 
wards to keep from burning his tail 
feathers off.’ 

“The most noble and worthy prede- 
cessor of the Army bird has been known 
to the sons of King Neptune through 
endless time and in our own U. S. A. 
there is authentic record of him from the 
days when Paul Jones was an apprentice 
boy. He (the bird) is well known as the 
‘Fillyloobird’ and is capable of flying in 
both directions but when he desires to 
make accurate observations for land- 
lubber soldiers then he flies backward to 
keep the dust (sea-dust) out of his eyes. 
Further, when he is engaged in secret 
occupations in the best interests of sailor- 
men then he takes the guise of a sous- 





marine and swims backward to keep the | 


water out of his eyes.”’ 


HERE seems to be a dearth of 

Armistice Day reunions this year. 
That probably can be accounted for by 
the fact that everywhere you turned in 
New York City during the Legion 
national convention you ran into an out- 
fit reunion. Well over a hundred reunion 
meetings were held in hotels, in restau- 
rants, in taverns and other places where 
the gang could get together and talk over 
old times. 

The Company Clerk is sorry that con- 
vention duties prevented him from meet- 
ing many of the officers of outfit organi- 
zations and also contributors to Then 
and Now with whom he has established 
correspondence friendships over the years. 
We thank the fellows who called at 
our office and regret that we didn’t 
find time from covering convention 
activities to (Continued on page 72 
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Even the most stubborn itching of eczema, blotches, 


pimples, athlete’s foot, rashes and other ext 


caused skin iy cw » quickly yields to cooling, anti- 


septic, liquid D.D. RIPTION. Dr. Dennis’ 


original formula. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes the 
irritation and quickly stops the most intense itching. 
A ys -- fi stores, proves it—or 
.D. PRESCRIPTION. 


RUPTURED? 


trial , at all 
k. Ask for D. 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses that gouge your flesh — press heavily on 
hips and spine — enlarge opening — fail to hold 
rupture up and in? You need the Cluthe. No 
harness. Automatic adjustable pad seals opening 
— follows every body movement with instant in- 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot slip. 
Holds rupture whether at work or play. Light, 
easy to wear. Waterproof. Can be worn in bath. 
Send for amazing FREE 100 page, cloth-bound 
book “Advice To Ruptured” and details of liberal 
truthful 60-day trial offer. Also names of grateful 
Cluthe users (publication permitted) in your neigh- 
borhood. Write today. Cluthe Sons, Dept. 262, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Stop Working for Others 
We Start Men in Business 










averag 
business year after year. People buy Ra h's 200 Home Necessities 
because they give big values forthe money. Our 48 years peemee and 
“try-before-you-buy” plan helps make easy sales. Over 41 million pack- 
_ sold last year shows enormous market. Now openings for 
25 to 50. First come, first 
K-66-ALM, F: 


WAKE UP YOUR 


LIVER BILE- 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 


of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


_The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.”’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1981, C.M.Co. 
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They Did Their Bit 


(Continued from page 71) 


visit with them personally. Better luck 
next time! We also thank those organiza- 
tions who from year to year have made this 
lowly infantryman an honorary member. 
Among them are the American Balloon 
Corps Veterans, the Tank Corps Associ- 
ation, the Veterans 31st Railway Engi- 
neers, and the American Railroad Trans- 
portation Corps Veterans of A. E. F. 
How many outfits will follow the Legion 


“thanks for the 


Compliment - but | 


feally, Tm nota 
Commissioned 












Chauncey" D. Clarke, 5150 S. Parkway, Chicago 
18ru U. S. Iyr. Assoc.—For roster, send name, 
address, company and dates of enlistment and dis- 
charge to A. Cushing, secy.-treas., Box 1771, 
El Paso, Tex. 
330rn _Inr., Co. 
Restaurant, Chillicothe, 
Sands, adjt., Logan, Ohio. 
F Brry. Assoc., 109TH F. A.—Annual reunion 
banquet, Hotel Redington, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Nov. 11. W. Charles Gallagher, secy., Wilkes-Barre. 
1481 F. A.—Annual reunion at American Legion 
Hut, Colorado Springs, Colo., Thurs., Nov. 11, 
7 p. m. A. E. Burt, 1521 N. El Paso st., Colorado 
Springs. 
Nationa, Assoc. BaLtoon Corps VETERANS— 


H—20th reunion, i a 
Ohio, Nov. 11. / 


Hutt? L wasnt 
Suve- with your 
blouse of, aud 

all- but, You aint 
ust a ‘soldier 











“THE SALUTING DEMON CE THE A.-E.F. 
SELDOM MADE MISTAKES, BUT = THERE 
WERE “TIMES - WHEN HE “PLAYED S4Fe 


to Los Angeles next year remains to be 
seen, but one such notice is already 
appearing in this column. 

Details of the following outfit reunions 
and other activities may be obtained 
from the Legionnaires whose names are 
listed: 


3p Drv.—Reunion of all 3d Div. vets in Pennsyl- 
vania at Hotel Harris, Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 6. 
Wesley C. Brill, 551 Arthur st., Philadelphia. 

277n Drv. Assoc.—A special. effort is being made 
to develop an up-to-date roster of 27th Div. 
veterans. Send name, address, business, grades and 
units to Metis Gen. John F. 0” Ryan, 120 Broadway, 
New York Cit 

Soc. oF 2arn Driv., Mas. Gen. CHaries H. 
aoe = Post—New organization of ex-Keystoners in 

N. J. and Conn. area. Joseph H. Anselmin, 

oe "30-23 42d st., Long Island City, N. Y 

RAINBOW (42p) ‘Div. Vers.—Natl. reunion, St. 
Paul, Minn., July 12-14, 1938. Natl. publication, 
Rainbow Reveille, mailed free to all known Rainbow 
vets. Write Sharon C. Cover, natl. secy., 4645 
Nottingham rd., Detroit, Mich. 

35rH Div.—Reunion on Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 
Lawrence, Kans. J. W. Murray, 504 Louisiana st., 
Lawrence. 

90Trn Drv.—20th annual reunion, Tulsa, Okla., 
Nov. 5-7. M. H. Watts, pres., Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

92p Drv.—Former officers and enlisted men 
interested in forming permanent organization, ~ 
to Osie Kelley, 720 E. 50th place, Chicago, IIl., 


Annual reunion to be held in Los Angeles, Calif., in 
conjunction with American Legion 1938 National 
Convention. Kichard D. Bowman, personnel offcr., 
44 Boone st., Glenolden, Pa. 

Vets. oF 13TH Enors. (Ry.)}—9th annual re- 
union, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, June 17-19, 1938. Hq. 
at Hotel Roosevelt. James A. Elliott, secy.-treas., 
721 E. 21st st., Little Rock, Ark. 

Vers. 3lst Ry. Enors.—Annual reunion, Hot 
Springs, Ark., July 2-4, 1938. F. E. Love, secy.- 
treas., 10444 First st., Ss. W. , Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

377s Enars., Pitrspu RGH Cuap.—Annual re- 
union banquet, Ft. Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Nov. 6. C. W. Reynolds, secy., 1843 Kleber st., 
N. S., Pittsburgh. 

50TH AERO Seprn. Assoc.—Annual reunion 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 3-6, 1938. J. Howard 
Hill, secy., 1206 First Central Tower, Akron, Ohio. 

6TH Anti-ArrcrarT M. G. Bn. —For pro 
reunion, former officers are requested to send 
addresses to Col. Geo. S. Minniss, 1701 City Hall, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Base Hosp., Camp Grant, ILt.—Former officers, 
nurses and men interested in reunion, write to 
Harold E. Giroux, 841 W. Barry av., Chicago, Ii. 

U. 8. S. Soiace-——Annual reunion of former ship- 
mates, Philadelphia, Pa., Sat., Nov. 6. Dr. R. A. 
Kern, University Hospital, Philadelphia. 

U. 8S. 8. Von Steuben—Pro organization of 
veterans of crew. Send stamped and addressed 
envelope to Ernest A. Normandin, 2797 Constitu- 
tion rd., Camden, N. 

Yeomen F—4th annual Armistice reunion of 
vets in N. Y. area, Bronx, N. Y., Sat. afternoon, 
Nov. 6. Sally R. Wolf, chmn., 3400 Tryon av., 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Joun J. Nott 
The Company Clerk 
The AMERICAN LEGION Magazine 
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ie 
| the children’s sake, we hope 
Santa Claus resists the temptation to use a 
Schick Shaver 

But every 
should have someone to give him a Schick 
Shaver for a Christmas gift. It will bring 


such sheer joy and pleasure into the morn- 


other male of shaving age 


ing shave that he will remember and be ever- 
lastingly grateful as long as he lives. 
Never again will he fuss with soap-and- 


water lather, brush, cream, powder or lo- 


tions. Never again will he cut or scrape 


himself. Let his first shave be on 


happy 


“Maybe Pll 
have to 
come to it” 


Christmas morning, assuring him of ‘‘a 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year’’! 


Ask any authorized dealer 


He will show you the Schick and explain 


how simply it gives a quick close shave. #15. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INc., STAMFORD, CONN. Western Dis 


tributor: Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In Canada: Henry Birks & Sons, 


Ltd. and other leading stores. In England: 273 Regent St., London, W.! 


SCHICK SHAVER 


NO BLADES * * fe 2s 





Her Sing! 


A Light Smoke * 


%*% 
CAROLE LOMBARD PREFERS LUCKIES 
BECAUSE THEY’RE EASIER ON HER THROAT 


“W HEN I had to sing in a recent picture,”’ 
says Carole Lombard, “‘I considered giv- 
ing up smoking. But my voice teacher said I 
needn’t if I’d select a light smoke—Luckies. 

‘*T soon found that even when singing and 
acting 12 hours a day, I can smoke as many 
Luckies as I like. . . without the slightest 
throat irritation.” 

The reason Luckies are easy on Miss 
Lombard’s throat is because the process ‘‘It’s 
Toasted”’ takes out certain throat irritants 
found in all tobacco—even the finest. 

And Luckies do use the finest tobacco. 
Sworn records show that among indepen- 
dent tobacco experts — auctioneers, buyers, 
warehousemen, etc. — Lucky Strike has twice 
as many exclusive smokers as have all other 
cigarettes combined. 

In the honest judgment of those who 
spend their lives buying, selling and 
handling tobacco. ..with men who know 
tobacco best... it’s Luckies—2 to 1. 

*Star of the new Paramount 
production “True Confession” 


A Light Smoke 


EASY ON YOUR THROAT— “IT'S TOASTED” 


ng Coach Advised 








WITH TOBACCO EXPERTS... 
WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST 
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